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2 “Eat,” ordered Curtogal” 

Devries looked hard at 

him. “Eat? Poison per- 
haps?” 
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by H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Illustrated by HAROLD S. DELAY 


CHAPTER I 


T WAS on the road from Rome 
to Naples. Against the roadside 
hedge of unclipped, 
young olive trees, sat the hurt man, 
watching with proud fierce eyes those 
who passed. Not many, this morning. 
Messer Angelo Bardi, of Florence, 
He rode down the way with 
and sumpter 


wild-sprouting 


was one. 
his two 
mules; he dealt only with rich things 
and great people and was a proud, lusty 


servants his 


man, very quick at killing. He saw the 
hurt man and laughed. 

“Ha! The swarthy rogue has fallen 
foul of bandits!” said he. “Well, 1 have 
business in Naples before the St. Chris- 


topher sails. Ride on! We can do him 
no good.” 

Their dust lessened and fell quiet in 
the sunlight. 

The hurt man, who was _ indeed 
swarthy, ripped at his already torn gar- 
ments and made a clumsy bandage for 
his bleeding thigh. He had numerous 
wounds, but the thigh was the worst 
and most painful. He rose and tried 
to hobble on, toward Naples. 

He was well and powerfully built, a 
soldier to the eye, but dark of skin. 
The bandage gave way and he sank 
down again, cursing. He saw another 
dust, and waited. 

Here came the Countess Alix of Forli, 
with her three laughing demotselles, 
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and a dozen men-at-arms for guard. 
They clattered along with the baggage 
animals trailing, and chattered gaily of 
Naples and the voyage to Sicily, where 
the countess, wealthiest .woman of 
Italy, had wide estates. | 

Lovely was she and lovely were her 
demoiselles as they talked and laughed ; 
slim rich-gowned bits of fragrance 
made flesh, agleam with jewels, and the 
four would have delighted any four 
men in Christendom, in this happy year 
of 1516. The captain of the guard 
would have halted; but one look at the 
hurt man, and the countess cried out 
swiftly: 

“Halt not! He looks like a rascal; let 
him be. None of our business if hurt 
men litter the highway. Besides, he 
seems to be a Moor, and that were bad 
luck.” 

A Moor he was, as his Arabic curses 
testified. He looked after the gay com- 
pany, and his fierce eyes were blood- 
shot with angry threat; but they went 
their way, and their dust lessened and 
was gone in the morning sunlight. 


RESENTLY, in the heat of the 
morning, two sorry hackneys came 
along the road with one rider. The 
lead horse gave off a faint banging and 
clanging, for he bore a load of armor; 
no very fine armor either, but looked 
as though it had seen hard service. The 
rider was bareheaded—a wide, power- 
ful man in faded green travel clothes 
of English cut. His features were too 
square and angular for masculine 
beauty, but strong enough for any need. 
On his high jackboots were the golden 
spurs of a knight. The sword, lashed 
on top of his armor, was a long, 
straight, heavy beam of steel. 
He drew into the roadside, halted his 
horses, and looked down at the Moor 


from grav eyes very direct and un- 
afraid. | 

“Do you need help?” he asked. 

“So it séems,” said the Moor, halt 
defiantly. 
~ The rider dismounted; once on his 
feet, he suddenly bulked large, heavy 
in the arms and shoulders, thin in the. 


waist. His movements were light and 


deft. From his saddle bags he took 
leather bottles and other things need- 
ful, talking as he did so. 

“Assassins ?” 

“Bandits,” said the Moor. 

“The same thing. Italy is full of 
them. I was raised to soldier’s work, 
but never saw as much killing in my 
life as in the three months I’ve been 
here. The time’s not been wasted. I’ve 
learned a bit of Arabic, and now that 


the corsairs are swept from the seas and 


it’s safe to travel, [ll go on to Rhodes. 
Devries is the name, Sir Roger Devries 
of England.” 

“Tam Mahmud ibn Khalid.” 

“A Moor, eh?” 

“Formerly of Granada, in Spain.” 

“You don’t look that old. It’s twen- 
ty-four years since the Moors were ex- 
pelled from Spain, in 1492. You don’t 
look over thirty.” 

“I’m closer to fitty. You are English, 
ehe” 

“Aye. Going to take service with the 
Knights of St. John at Rhodes.” 

“The deadly enemies of the true 
faith, by Allah?” 

“Well, we say the same thing about 
you Moors of Spain.” The gray eyes 
of Devries twinkled. The two men 
smiled. “Come, stretch out! That’s a 
bad cut in your thigh, but I have skill 
with wounds, First,some of this wine?” 

Mahmud dissented. “Thanks; my re- 
ligion forbids.”’ 

Devries worked well, washing the 
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wounds with wine and binding them 
up. Two ill-assorted men to be found 
on an Italian highway; but all Italy 
was ill-assorted in this day. Leo X of 
Rome fought France and Spain, made 


peace and fought again, and the world 
belonged to whom could plunder best 
and kill fastest. 

Most dreaded name in all Italy of 
recent times was that of Curtogalli, the 
Barbary corsair, who had established 
himself at Bizerta on the African coast. 
With all the aid of the Turks behind 
him, Curtogalli raided far and terribly. 
Not yet had the Black Death come to 
















He looked down at the Moor from 
gray eyes very direct and unafraid. 


decimate the world. Italy teemed with 
humanity, and Curtogalli sent slaves to 
Stamboul by the thousand. But now, 
it was said, the Genoese had finished 
him for ever. 


a HERE; now rest a bit, eat 
some bread and cheese, then 

I’ll mount you behind me,” said De- 
vries, and sat down. “You have muscles of 
iron! What’s a Moor doing in Italy?” 

Mahmud ibn Khalid smiled. “I was 
in Rome on business, with a safe-con- 
duct, and last night started for Naples, 
where I have friends. I was alone, not 
dreaming of peril. Well, look at me 
now!” He laughed harshly, fiercely. 
“A fine plight for a soldier!” 


“Bah!” eclaimed Devries. “Fortune 
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of war, comrade. When I was coming 
through France, some peasants caught 
me in a forest. They had me actually 
hanging to a tree before they discov- 
ered I was not a French noble, and 
then let me go. It’s true, IJ killed a 
dozen of them,” he added with some 
satisfaction. 

The Moor laughed. “At sea, you and 
I may be enemies; but I think we’d 
make good friends, comrade. I’m in 
your debt; I don’t forget my debts. 
Do you need money?” 

Devries, munching the cheese, shook 
his head. “No. I have enough to reach 
Rhodes. I’ve already paid passage on 
the St. Christopher, which leaves Naples 
in a few days, now that the seas are safe 
for travel and that accursed Curtogalli 
is dead.” 

“Eh? Who says he’s dead?” de- 
manded the other. Devries shrugged. 

“Everyone. The Genoese expedition 
has destroyed him by this time.” 

“Allah forbid!” 

“Eh?” Devries frowned. “What 
have you, a soldier and a gentle knight 
if ever I saw one, in common with that 
pirate and slaver and arrant rascal?” 

The Moor laughed. “He and I both 
believe in Allah. Our people war on 
Christians, as Christians war on us. 
You, for example, go to fight us.” 

Devries grinned sourly. 

“No argument, comrade. Who’s this 
Curtogalli, anyway? Is that his real 
name?” 

“Merely a nom de guerre; I under- 
stand that his story is similar to my 
own. Once wealthy, now an exiled 
wanderer. All due to your fine Christian 
Spaniards. There were no Barbary 
Corsairs until we were expelled from 
Spain and made homeless men.” 

“So I’ve heard,” admitted Devries, 


vries broke into a laugh. 


sourly. “And now you make every 
coast of Europe pay dear!” 

“Why not? Wouldn’t you do the 
same, ff we took your country and ex- 
pelled you?” 

“Aye. Damn your arguments!” De- 
“Right or 
wrong, what matter to me? Facts are 
facts. I’m a wanderer myself. Fight- 
ing your damned corsairs offers me a 
home, a future, a cause. If men like 
your Curtogalli didn’t make war on 
women—” 

“Ah, there’s an argument for that 
too!” said the Moor, white teeth flash- 
ing in a smile. “We send all young 
women to Stamboul. There they go 
into harems to breed more men to fight 
Christians! The Janissaries are all for- 
mer Christian slaves, or sons of Chris- 
tian folk. Some of our best fighting 
stock comes from this source. The 
two Barbarossa brothers, with the red 
beards that gave them name...” 

So the talk went on, a bit merry at 
the surface, but grave and deadly be- 
neath. Roger Devries liked this Moor, 
divining in him a fine soldiery man, a 
splendid comrade had not fate denied. 
And Mahmud ibn Khalid felt likewise 
about the Englishman. 

“It is a pity we must be foes,” he 
said. “Were this not so, I’d offer you 
a share in a venture I have afoot, a 
great and splendid venture, one that 
will crack the world apart! Christians 
are in it with me; that was my business 
in Rome. However, you're not the 
man to be tempted by wealth and fame 
to share in anything that would go 
against your conscience.” 

Devries gave him a hard, straight 
look. 

“You’re right. And you’re a man of 
the same sort ; otherwise, you’d not rec- 
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ognize it in me. So you're going to 
crack the world, are you?” 

“Wide open,” said the Moor gravely. 

“Luck to you, then! You'll do it like 
a man, if I’m any judge. Shall we go?” 

He got the wounded man into the 
saddle, mounted with him, and set the 
horses to the road, his armor jingling 
behind. 

To Devries, this Moor was a potential 
enemy, but he was also a man filled 
with knightly emprise, with chivalry, 
with high and powerful character. 
Cruel, yes; all the world was cruel these 
days. Who gave mercy, got stabbed in 
the back. 

Life in these lands bordering the tide- 
less sea was very cheap, and death 
lurked everywhere. At such a game, 
Roger Devries was the proper man to 
hold up his own end; his sword-blade, 
three fingers wide, and his powerful 
shoulders told this, and most of all his 
gray eyes and rugged features. 

At the gates of Naples they shook 
hands and separated, the Moor going 
to an inn close by. And Devries, at 
least, never expected to see the other 
man again in this life, except perhaps 
some day over a sword-edge. 


CHAPTER 11 


OW Devries had to wait some days 

before the St. Christopher finished 
her lading and was ready to sail, but 
he was not alone in this. 

She was a stout ship, a wef of four 
masts; the two forward masts were 
square-rigged, the two after spars car- 
ried lateen canvas. Her master, hearty 
Messer Aldino of Genoa, laughed long 
and loud when Devries mentioned cor- 


sairs. All Naples laughed; indeed, all 


Italy was laughing with relief, and say- 
ing the same thing with zest. 

“Three months ago, sir Englishman, 
Curtogalli carried off five hundred peo- 
ple within twenty miles of Naples itself, 
and thousands more down the coast. 
But now, as we speak, what’s happen- 
ing?” Messer Aldino rubbed his horny 
paws. “That accursed pirate is being 
destroyed, is no doubt dead now. The 
whole fleet and army of Genoa are at 
his lair of Bizerta. The coasts are free, 
the seas are clear!” 

This was truth. The depredations of 
Curtogalli had passed all bounds. Ge- 
noa had poured forth her might, with 
French assistance. The corsair’s base 
at Bizerta was being wiped out; he and 
his fleet with it. Italy was safe again. 
A carrier pigeon had brought home 
word, brief but sure, that Bizerta was 
taken. 

This fact accounted for the goodly 
company aboard the nef. With Curtogalli 
raiding there was scant travel of lone 
ships. Now that all was safe, those 
who had delayed their voyages took 
heart to risk the seas. Devries, who 
had anticipated getting any kind of a 
ship and poor company, was astonished 
and delighted by what he found in re- 
ality. 

The nef herself was a big ship, of full 
nine hundred tons; she carried guns 
and crew, a couple of hundred soldiers, 
crossbowmen, bound for Sicily, and 
many passengers, merchants and 
others. 

Of these, a good score were women, 
wives and families of officers. Then 
there was the Countess Alix of Forli, 
with her three demoiselles, going to her 
Sicilian estates. Dear God, how beau- 
tiful they were! All of them golden- 
haired, slim, laughing, richly gowned. 
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Devries stared his eyes out at them. 
He had worked up in a hard school of 
camp and field, and neither knew nor 
wanted the accomplishments of a lady’s 
man. 


Then there was the Florentine mer- 
chant, Angelo Bardi, head of the great 
Bardi trading house with branches 
everywhere. A man neither young nor 
old, a lusty arrogant man with shrewd 
eyes and a nimble tongue whose mean- 
ing was never quite certain. He was 
just from Rome, and knew all the rich 
and great of the land intimately. De- 
vries did not fancy him; too smooth, 
too affable, too potentially dangerous. 
He had heard some queer hints about 
this man Bardi, during his stay in Italy, 
and dark hints too. 


Still, it was something to be ship- 
mates with such exalted company. De- 
vries sought out the officers and sol- 
diers, who were Genoese mercenaries 
for the most part, and found them even 
less to his taste. A ruffling, swagger- 
ing lot, more intent on wine and women 
than any soldiering; also, they disliked 
Englishmen and said so bluntly. So 
he left them alone. 


N THE morning the ef sailed, De- 

vries was standing by the rail 
watching the boatmen when the three 
demoiselles of the countess suddenly 
surrounded him. Laughing, jesting, 
they dragged him back to the poop- 
deck, where Countess Alix sat beneath 
a sun awning, and presented him. In 
her white satin gown she looked like 
an angel, and he was struck dumb by 
the rare delicate loveliness of her. She 
laughed merrily, and Messer Bardi, 
who stood at one side looking on, 
chuckled to himself. 


“What, Sir Englishman!” she ex- 


claimed gaily. ‘Have they no tongues 
in your land?” 

“Not when beauty strikes them 
dumb,” said he, and felt proud of the 
fine phrase. But she laughed again, 
and pointed to the gay silken cushions. 

“Come, come, sit down and be at 
ease! Here’s a lute. You shall strum 
me a madrigal, like a good troubadour.” 

Devries flushed. “I’m not a trouba- 
dour,” he blurted. “My only lute is 
three inches of broad steel. I can play 
that, but with fine ladies and silken 
things, I’m awkward.” 

“You are,” she said disdainfully, and 
dismissed him, with some anger. 

None the iess, her eyes followed his 
wide-shouldered figure, and so did the 
eyes of her merry demoiselles. And 
so, after a little, did Messer Angelo 
Bardi, who came up with Devries at 
the lower rail and stood in talk. He 
laughed heartily over the incident. 

“The countess,” he said confidenti- 
ally, “is a pretty thing, but life has 
been too kind to her. Her ancestors 
were fighting men.” 


“She’s all right,” said Devries. “I’m 
no courtier.” 


“Be glad of it. Courtiers are plenty, 
honest soldiers few.” 


With his keen deft face and quick 
eye and tongue that shrank from noth- 
ing, Bardi could be pleasant when he 
so desired. He was a friend of princes, 
too. Leo X, who ruled in Rome, was 
a Medici, son of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent of Florence; Bardi knew him 
well. Devries perforce was courteous, 
and when they fell into talk of corsairs, 
as all travelers must who dared the sea, 
he broached the argument put forward 
by Mahmud ibn Khalid—though he 
said nothing of his meeting with the 
Moor. 
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“I’m not a troubadour,” he blurted, “My 
only lute is three inches of broad steel.” 


Bardi listened and nodded thought- 
fully. 

“Tt rings true, Sir Englishman. 
Many Spanish Moors were very gentle 


knights and learned men and wise ¢ 


scholars ; they were swept out into exile 
ruthlessly. They took to the seas, since 
Barbary offered their closest refuge, 
and vengeance. I’ve met more than 
one of them—bitter, cruel men, though 
they’ve harmed me not.” 

“They’ve pillaged your goods, at 
least?” 

Bardi laughed. “No. If this ship 
were taken tomorrow by Barbarossa 
or Curtogalli, I’d be quite safe.” 

“T’d like to know why,” grunted De- 
vries, who did not like the man by half. 

“Because I have a safe-conduct from 
the Sultan himself, like many a good 
trader these days. And it is respected 
by the corsairs, with reason. A fifth 
of all their booty, and most of their 
slaves, go to Stamboul. So I’m safe 
enough.” 


“Hm! 
and Devries touched the sword he was 


I prefer this safe-conduct,” 


wearing now. He nodded toward the 
Genoese crossbowmen down the deck. 
“Or those.” 

“Every man to his own taste,” said 
Messer Angelo Bardi, smiling. ‘Per- 
haps you're right. Now that Curtogalli 
is rooted out and destroyed, Rome is 
safe.” 

“Rome, safe?” echoed Devries, as- 
tonished. “Rome, mistress of Italy, 
was never in danger from those rascally 
pirates.” 


’ 
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“Little you know.” Bardi leaned on 
the rail, spoke softly. “Why, Rome’s 
a hotbed of intrigue and plots. Leo is 
a fat pleasure-seeker, no soldier. Still, 
she’s center of the whole Christian 
world; haven’t you heard the ugly 
rumors?” 

Devries shrugged, and glanced across 
the water at Naples and the lessening 
hills. The nef was on her way at last, 
men tramping the deck, canvas filling 
to the breeze, the sea ahead. 

“Rumors? They’re nothing to me,” 
he said curtly. 

“Facts would be. To you and the 
whole world. The Crusaders took Jeru- 
salem; what if the Turks took Rome 
and destroyed her, as the Vandals dida 
thousand years ago?” 

“Are you serious?’ Devries frowned 
at the Florentine. 

“Quite. Such a project was actually 
on foot recently; and, I heard, it was 
engineered from within Rome itself, by 
certain great men who hate the Medici 
pope. Curtogalli was the man to do it, 
sailing up the Tiber and planting the 
Crescent over the ruins of the Vatican. 
That’s why the expedition against him 
was pushed. Now he’s dead or sent in 
flight to Stamboul, and the danger’s 
gone. But it did exist.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ Devries said 
bluntly. ‘No honest men would betray 
their own city and people to infidel 
pirates.” 

Bardi chuckled and fingered his 
smooth, strong chin. 

“My good knight, when men become 
rich and great, they cease to be honest.” 

“Not the right kind of men,” said 
Devries. He put meaning into the 
words, put all his dislike of the man 
into them; and Bardi, flushing slightly, 
went his way. 


OGER DEVRIES scowled after 

him. Rumors, eh? Plots, hatched 
within the dissolute circles of Rome 
itself—ah, it was good to be at sea and 
away from Italy! He disliked Italians. 
Assassination and treachery were too 
common here for his taste. 

He looked aft at the Countess Alix 
and her three pretty demoiselles, and 
sought an empty corner of the deck, to 
sit and eat his own coarse provender. 
Noon was past, and the nef bowling along 
on an even keel, standing down the 
coast. 

Devries longed for the day, soon to 
come now, when he would be aboard a 
war-galley, with work to do and blows 
to give. His armor was below in his 
cabin. He had learned Arabic—at least, 
had learned to speak it fairly—as part 
of his preparations; he was eager for 
the life ahead. The knights of Rhodes 
maintained warfare, day and night, 
year in and year out, in protection of 
Christian ships. 

It did not occur to Roger Devries 
that many a person aboard the big nef 
might find in this voyage a ploy of des- 
tiny that would alter lives and char- 
acters and all the future, and wipe them 
out of the world. 

The afternoon was half over when 
the three little sails were sighted. They 
stood in between the nef and the coast- 
line. Genoese galleys heading north, 
said Messer Aldino the ship-master; 
perhaps bearing fuller news of the de- 
struction of Bizerta and the corsair 
Curtogalli. 

They were, most certainly, galleys, 
with oars aflash in the sun, making the 
standard galley-pace of three knots an 
hour. There was no sea running, and 
the rails of the nef were crowded with 
watchers as the three galleys drew 
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closer. Sharply, a seaman sent down 
a shout from aloft. 

“Corsairs, master! They answer no 
signals, and they have cannon!” 

Consternation and amazement swept 
the decks. Corsairs, infidels? Impos- 
sible! The seas were swept clean of 
corsairs. Yet the laughing women fell 
silent and anxious. Messer Aldino re- 
assured everyone that it was impossi- 
ble, that alarm was needless. Genoese 
galleys carried cannon. 

None the less, the ship-master fell 
desperately to work. He whistled up 
all the crew, broke out gunpowder, 
loaded the cannon, and served out arms. 
A trumpet blew, and the crossbowmen 
formed up amidships. 

Devries eyed the three galleys, now 
a scant quarter-mile distant. He eyed 
the Genoese officers, the alarm sweep- 
ing the decks into panic. He saw that 
the galleys were now sweeping around 
a trifle, and spreading out. Grimly, he 
went below, got out his armor, and 
buckled it on. He had just finished, 
when an outbreak of shrieks and hoarse 
cries brought him up to the deck in 
haste, and he saw the reason. The 
leading galley was suddenly black with 
armed men, had run up the green flag 
of Islam, and her oars were spurting. 
All three were circling to come at the 
nef. A gun spoke, and another. 

They were long, low craft, quite nar- 
row; that the stout nef should fear them, 
standing high above them as she did, 
seemed fantastic. But it was a fan- 
tastic moment. Devries watched with 
a curious sense of unreality. Time 
stood still; upon him rushed an over- 
powering visual acuity—a sharp and 
awful clearness of mental vision, a mo- 
mentary flash of terrible perception. 

Corsairs, yes; the yell of “Allah!” 


was enough. Men fanatic, who lived to 
fight, who fought with reckless courage 
and welcomed death; and here, down 
these decks, hurried panic, inefficient 
action, craven hearts that thought only 
of safety. In this flash of perception, 
he knew what the end must be. 

Then everything changed, reality 
swept back, and he was himself. The 
leading galley blossomed with white 
smoke, and her guns roared. Down the 
decks swept death, wild shrieks, men 
rolling and blood spurting. Devries 
went to the officers of the Genoese. 

“Can you use me?” he said. 

“Good God, messer knight!”* burst 
out one. “Take command!” 

“Very well.” Devries wasted no 
words. “Post your men along the bul- 
warks to take cover. Hold fire until I 
give the word. Let Messer Aldino 
work his guns. Cover! The bowmen 
in two ranks,” 


E HAD never fought at sea, but his 
calm demeanor heartened them; 
they obeyed. He stood beside the till- 
er. Arrows were flying in air, striking 
all around. A din of yells came from 
the galleys as they closed in, with roll of 
drums and trumpets all ablare. “Allah! 
Allah !” lifted the shrill uproar of voices, 
as the three low ships swung and swept 
in upon their prey. 

Guns belched. The pierieres of all 
three galleys let go—wide-mouthed 
guns, belching fifty pounds of broken 
stone toa charge. Grapnels were flung, 
caught, held. 

“Fire!” ordered Devries, staggering 
a trifle from shock as an arrow shat- 
tered on his breast-plate. 

Along the bulwarks, the Genoese up- 
rose. Crossbows twanged and twanged 
again; the boits hurtled into the crowd- 
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ed masses of men below. The yells 
became screams and shrieks. But the 
galleys clung there like leeches. Men 
chopping at the grapnel-lines were 
picked off. The Genoese paused to wind 
up their crossbows; brown faces, hel- 
mets, axes, uprose along the bulwarks. 
Messer Aldino was down with an ar- 
row through his eye, and panic seized 
the shipmen. They broke, abandoned 
their guns, disorganized the Genoese. 
More and more brown faces came clam- 
bering up. The yells of “Allah” were 
on the deck, now. 

Devries, in sudden ghastly dismay, 
realized that his first meeting with the 
corsairs of Islam was turning out badly. 
And he could do nothing about it. 

Now it was hand to hand, clumps of 
Saracens on the deck, swords out. De- 
vries bared his sword, swung the heavy 
blade, and strode down into the midst 
of it. The heavy steel clashed and 
clanged. They broke before him. 
Weapons struck him and_ glanced. 
Brown fierce faces, white faces of rene- 
gades, went reeling in red ruin from 
him, 

He knew he was fighting, however; 
these men gave him grim work. Now 
uprose a mailed foe, an Arab or Moor- 
ish knight, heavily armed. Weapons 
clanged anew , the Moor, with the thirs- 
ty sword half through his body, fell 
away. Devries strode on. An Arab, 
fierce and eager, leaped out before him. 
Men gave back. Here was a corsair of 
note, obviously. His curved scimitar 
struck and slashed, but the big sword 
met it squarely; Devries pushed up, 
breast to breast, struck suddenly with 
the sword-pommel, and as the Arab 
staggered, cut sideways. That man 
died, and others rushed in. 

Of a sudden, Devries realized the 


unwelcome truth that he was alone. 
Panic had seized the Genoese, as fresh 
corsairs came tumbling over the rail. 
They broke before the wave of desper- 
ate fighting men, they lost heart, they 
fled. 

Devries, warring on, found himself 
ringed in. He backed against the rail 
and fought on stubbornly. He was un- 
wounded, though many a weapon had 
given him bruises through the good 
metal. Then a stone struck his helm 
and dizzied him. His sword wavered 
and fell; an Arab leaped for his throat. 
He killed that man, but the weight un- 
steadied him. He lost balance, his foot 
slipped with blood on the deck. 

He was down. With a terrific crash, 
a mace struck his helm; it stunned 
him, left him unconscious for a minute 
or two. No more, but enough. 

He wakened; now he was alone 
among the dead and hurt; with an ach- 
ing head, securely lashed hand and foot. 
His whirling brain cleared. The fight 
had swept away. It had all lasted 
scarcely ten minutes; purpose and eff- 
ciency winning quickly over half-heart- 
ed measures. 

As he sat, propped against the bul- 
wark, he stared dully along the deck. 
It was thick, now, with men of all races 
—renegades, Arabs, blacks, Turks, 
Moors. The crew and the Genoese 
were being slaughtered to a man. “Al- 
lah!” lifted triumphant yells. “Allah! 
Curtogalli! Curtogalli!”’ 

Devries groaned and ciosed his eyes. 
Curtogalli was dead, destroyed—yet 
these corsairs must be his men! It was 
past understanding. He drooped wear- 
ily, mind and body. 


ILENCE, comparative silence, en- 
sued; then a burst of voices close 
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at hand. He looked up. A warrior 
in Persian chain-mail, a renegade with 
red hair and blue eyes. was directing a 
number of men. The killing had ceased, 
the bodies were being tossed over the 
rail. 

“Leave that one with the golden 
spurs!” cried the renegade. “A knight. 
He is mine, for ransom. [Hurt him not!” 

“Aye, Rais Hassan,” came the chorus. 
Rais—that meant captain, thought De- 
vries dully. Captain of one of the gal- 
leys, no doubt. They swept away from 
him. Dead and dying were tossed over, 
Moslem Christian Those 
who could care for their own wounds, 
escaped. 

Some came and stared at Devries, but 
not many. Attention was soon divert- 
ed, as the prisoners came pouring up 
from below—women, infants, passen- 
gers, fugitives. Devries, well up on the 
higher poop deck, had hideous view of 
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He lost balance, his foot slipped on the 
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everything. Most of the men were 
killed at once. A few of the younger 
were stripped and sent down to the 
galleys, to replace slaves who had died 
at the oars. Screams resounded; they 
were drowned by bursts of laughter 
from the corsairs, whose jests flew fast. 

Devries jerked up his head, as Messer 
Bardi appeared. Rais Hassan and two 
other commanders, examining each who 
came, heard his rapid speech, listened 
to him, examined his papers. He was 
released. 

sy Allah, you are lucky!” said Rais 
Hassan, grinning. “Go down to my 
ship as a guest; Curtogalli will welcome 
you.” 

“Curtogalli!” exclaimed Bardi, who 
spoke Arabic fluently. “But he is 
dead!” 

A roar of laughter greeted this. 

“Not yet,” said Rais Hassan. “We 
gave Bizerta to the Genoese, and came 





deck. 
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north to make a fair exchange. Off 
with you!” 
The Florentine, somewhat shaken by 
this information, went his way. 
Curtogalli, eh? Devries wondered. 
The corsair was said to have a score 


of galleys, six or seven thousand men — 


at least. Giving up Bizerta to the Ge- 
noese, sailing north to strike at the un- 
defended Italian coasts— 

Then Devries groaned a little and 
forgot everything else, as Countess Alix 
and her demoiselles, no longer laughing, 
came on deck. She was separated from 
the three, and brought before Rais Has- 
san and the two other captains. What 
she said, Devries could not hear; but 
she was cold, disdainful, arrogant. Then 
the voice of Rais Hassan lifted. 

“You need to learn your lesson. A 
Christian is less than a dog; you have 
no more value than your worth in the 
slave-market.” 

He struck her across the face, then 
put out his hand and tore the white 
robe from her. She stood among them 
all, unclad, shrinking, alone. Rais Has- 
san ripped at her robe, dabbled it in 
a pool of blood on the deck, and flung 
the fragments at her. 

“There, woman; take it. Soon you'll 
feel the whips on your white skin—ha! 
In the name of Allah, what’s this?” 

Sudden diversion broke in, laughter, 
screams, shrieks. The three demoiselles 
had been seized and snatched away. 
Rais Hassan, in towering fury, had 
them led up, and the men who had 
taken them. 

“They are for Curtogalli to give, not 
for you to take!” he said to the men, 
and motioned his warriors. “Jill them!” 

Those men were cut down on the 
spot. The four young women were 
taken down to the galley of Rais Has- 


san. The latter beckoned one of the 
other captains. 

“Take what men you must have, and 
sail this nef to Stamboul. Your galley 
with her; stop near Messina and fill 
her with slaves. These other women? 
Bah! They’re not worth taking to mar- 
ket. Let them be shared among your 
men.” 

He came down the deck to Devries, 
and halted, speaking in the lingua franca 
that was understood everywhere along 
the tideless sea. 

“Ha, sir knight! You go to Curtogalli 
with us. Your fate isin his hands. Will 
you give your knightly parole until we 
reach him, tonight or tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” said Devries. 

He was put on his feet, freed, stripped 
of his armor, and sent down a ladder 
of rope to the galley alongside. As he 
went, the clamorous laughter of the 
corsairs dinned up to the sunset sky, 
and the shrieks of what women remain- 
ed aboard there. 

And thus, for Roger Devries, the old 
life ended and a new began; and not 
for him alone. The prelude to adven- 
ture was done. 


CHAPTER Ii 


ARKNESS, and sobbing women. 
The laughter of the demoiselles 
was done. 

With the four of them, Devries was 
shoved into a tiny cabin aboard the 
galley, given a bowl of food, and left 
to merciful obscurity. For a while si- 
lence reigned. The galley tossed abom- 
inably. 
waist came the steady creak and groan 
of oars and men, the undeviating, mo- 
notonous pound of the drum that set 
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He tore the aye robe from her. 
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the time, occasionally the crack of a 
whip and a screaming cry. 

“Still silent, Sir Englishman?” 

Devries turned to the soft, huddled 
figure beside him. Her hands fluttered 
at his hurt head; to his astonishment, 
he found her washing off the blood and 
bandaging the split scalp with a frag- 
ment of her tattered gown. His heart 
warmed toward her. She, at least, was 
not sobbing like the others. Her ances- 
tors had been fighting men. 

“Sweet lady, what words would avail 
us?” 

“None. You are right,” she replied. 
“We are going into hell. Not you, per- 
haps.” 

“Comfort.” He seized her little hand 
and pressed it. “I give you thanks. If 
I might, I’d offer you devotion and 
service.” 

She laughed bitterly. “What you re- 
fused this morning, you’d give now?” 

“When you most need it, sweet lady,” 
said he, and his soul swelled within him 
for aching love of her. “When hope 
is least. Aye!” 

“You’re a strange man,” she replied, 
a break in her voice. “What do you 
lose? Home and family, friends, rank, 
position ?” 

“T’ve little to lose,” he said frankly. 
“T’ve earned my spurs among fighting 
men. Behind me is nothing. Since I 
was fifteen, I’ve been with armies. I’m 
no courtier.” 

“So you told me this morning.” Her 
fingers fluttered on his face like a beni- 
son. “What service can you give me 
now? I am lost, less than nothing, a 
chattel. Ah, God! That one day should 
bring such changes! Perhaps it’s pun- 
ishment for my pride.” 

“T give what I can,” he returned. She 
sighed. 


“Good. I accept, then, in humility. 
If you had a dagger—” 

“For yourself? No, no 

“For that fiend in human form, Cur- 
togalli!” she broke in with a catch of 
breath. 

“No,” he said again. “Wait. There 
may come a time, a chance. See, sweet 
lady, I give you my whole devotion and 
service from this day forth! Wait, and 
trust.” 

“You talk like a monk,” she an- 
swered bitterly. “Trust! Whom?” 

“Me,” he rejoined. “And God.” 

She made a little scornful, inarticu- 
late sound, and said nothing more. But 
Devries, when he sank into the slumber 
of utter weariness, still clung to her 
slender hand. 

Once, toward morning, he was wak- 
ened by yells. The cabin had one tiny 
window, less for air than for sight, and 
he rose to it. The oars were stilled, 
motion had ceased. Looking forth, as 
the galley swung he caught lights near 
at hand. At first he thought they were 
in some harbor. Then he saw the lights 
were bobbing, not fixed. A voice from 
a number of seamen at the rail reached 
him. 

“Only twenty fathom, they say; 
make the anchor good and fast. Allah 
is with us! Ten miles at sea, and only 
twenty fathom! Just let the weather 
hold fine and—” 

The voice died, the men moved away. 
Devries sank down again. 

Ten miles at sea! Since the nef was 
taken, the galley had continued north. 
She must, then, be a bit beyond Naples; 
not in any port, but ten miles at sea. 
Those lights? Other galleys. Prob- 
ably a score in all. Anchored off the 
Italian coast, then; the whole fleet of 
the corsair Curtogalli. Why? 


1? 
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Apprehension gathered in Devries; 
the words of that Moor on the highway 
came back to his mind—a venture that 
would crack the world apart! What, 
then? Had it something to do with 
Curtogalli? Perhaps. That wily cor- 
sair had let the Genoese fleet and army 
go to Bizerta, capture his base, do what 
they like; he, meantime, had doubled 
back up the coast of Italy with his sea- 
wolves. Why? 

Messer Angelo Bardi, somewhere 
aboard here, and his rumors about 
Rome captured and destroyed. Ah, 
nonsense, nonsense! Such things could 
not happen in the world. It was all 
wild gossip. Curtogalli was here, how- 
ever, doubtless to raid and get away 
again. 

“And I’m here,” said Devries to him- 
self, unhappily, as he fell asleep. 


ITH morning, came food and ac- 

tion. Ordered on deck, Devries 
found two other craft bearing down, 
and fenders being put out. The sea was 
like a millpond, smooth as glass, with 
scarcely a swell; Curtogalli and another 
were coming aboard. He did not need 
the talk of those around to know that 
the splendid galley bearing down to 
larboard was that of Curtogalli. The 
craft spoke for herself. Painted all pure 
white, with oarblades gilded and brass 
cannon aglitter, she looked more like 
the pleasure craft of some princely sea- 
man than a pirate galley. An awning 
of brilliant hues shaded her after-deck. 
No less curious was the second craft, 
coming in on the starboard side. A 
galeasse, this, a larger craft using both 
sails and oars, with the rowing benches 
decked over and high forecastle and 
sterncastle at either end bearing heavy 
guns. The flag of Venice blew at her 


stern; instead of the galley’s enormous 
lateen sail, she carried three masts and 
with her higher sides was a veritable 
fortress. Obviously a prize, for the 
Lion of Venice was everywhere aboard 
her—flag, bulwarks, stern, high prow 
—and her three slanting sails were 
worked with the Lion and the Cross. 

Rais Hassan came down the deck, 
saw Devries, and approached him with 
a grin. 

“Talk ransom to Curtogalli, sir 
knight, and talk your best!” 

“T have nothing,’ said Devries. 
‘“There’s none to pay ransom for me.” 

The renegade drew down his shaggy 
red brows in a scowl. 

“Tf that be true, by Allah! you get 
chained to a rower’s bench!” 

“Perhaps,” said Devries. He was 
minded to fight and make them kill 
him, rather than accept fate meekly. 
But he had given his parole until he 
faced Curtogalli. A smile grew in his 
eyes as he faced the renegade. ‘Was 
it you who struck me down yester- 
day?” 

“Aye.” Rais Hassan surveyed him. 
“Why do you ask?” 

“To know where the debt lies.” 

The other laughed. “So? You’re a 
slave now, not a soldier. And before 
you're chained to the rowing bench, 
I’ll give you a hundred lashes to break 
your spirit.” 

“That time has not yet come,” said 
Devries. “What will happen to the 
Countess Alix?” 

“Oh, the haughty wench? She'll go 
to the Sultan as a gift.” 

“Foolish waste of good money, Rais 
Hassan. Send him another.” 


“Eh? What mean you?” 
“She’s said to be wealthy. Ask Mes- 
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ser Bardi. You might ransom her at 
high price.” 

Rais Hassan whistled. “Ha! Say 
you so? It’s worth a thought; but Cur- 
togalli may say otherwise.” The rene- 
gade’s face darkened, and a French oath 
came to his lips. “That dog-brother 
needs a lesson or two himself, and may 
get one yet. Well, I'll lighten your 
chains by way of gratitude for the idea.” 

He went hurrying away with a blare 
of orders, as the two other craft swept 
in alongside and lines were flung, to 
make them fast. 

Devries felt a little prickling up his 
spine—a thrill of hope, of comprehen- 
sion. This Rais Hassan had been a 
Frenchman, then, before he turned 
Turk. And he did not love Curtogalli; 
hated the commander, in fact, if his face 
were any criterion. For all his cool im- 
perturbable mask, Roger Devries had 
set his brain at work, and he had one. 
He was dealing with men now, with 
soldiers, and meant to catch at any 
straw that offered. 

There was the Florentine now—Mes- 
ser Bardi, stopping for a word with 
Rais Hassan, coming on aft to the rail 
where Devries stood. He was smiling, 
composed, shrewd. 


“Ha! Good morning to you, Eng- 
lishman. You fought well yesterday, 
I hear.” 


“Did you?” came the blunt question. 

“Fighting’s not my job, sir knight,” 
Bardi rejoined aftably. “Let me advise 
you to make friends with this Rais Has- 
san. He’sa far more capable man than 
Curtogalli, I hear.” 

‘‘He seems to think so,” said Devries. 
The other chuckled enjoyably. 

“Aye, true! It’s nothing to me; I’m 
in no danger. But I’d hate to see you 
chained to an oar for life.” 


“In that case, you might pay my ran- 
som and save me from it,” Devries said 
with some irony. Bardi looked down 
his nose. 

“Ha! I fear that's impossible. But,” 
he added, lowering his voice, “you and 
I might yet turn a deal with Rais Has- 
san. Would you be willing?” 

“T’d be willing for anything with hon- 
or,” said Devries. 

“Admirable! Curtogalli has played a 
shrewd trick on the Genoese; now he 
means to raid the unsuspecting coast, 
and get away. There’s a price of fifty 
thousand golden ducats on his head. A 
share of that, and freedom—eh? Mind 
you, it’s no easy task. They say he’s 
a superb swordsman—” 


EVRIES scarcely heard the 
smooth voice. The words did not 
reach him. He was suddenly absorbed 
in what he saw under the awning of the 
galley alongside. He caught at the 
Florentine’s arm. 

“Aye, of course, I’m willing! But 
look—isn’t that Curtogalli himself? It 
could be no other. And fully armed!” 

“They say he’s never unarmed while 
at sea. Aye. That must be our man.” 


That awning, that after-deck, was 
close beside them; every detail stood 
clear, and the details were gorgeous. 
Over the deck was spread a superb 
Turkish rug. A number of black slaves 
stood about, bearing dishes and trays. 
The corsair, obviously, was sharing the 
morning meal with his lucky captains. 
Several of these surrounded him, some 
armed, some not, in a blaze of jewels 
and weapons. All a setting, it seemed, 
for the central figure. 

Seated cross-legged was Curtogalli. 
Little could be seen of his swarthy fea- 
tures; like Rais Hassan, he affected 
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a Persian helmet with long nose-piece 
and dangling chain mail that fell about 
cheeks and neck; but his helmet was 
studded with jewels. His body was 
covered with a long chain-coat, heavily 
gilded; across his knees was a long 
scimitar, the curved blade naked, the 
hilt a mass of coruscating gems. 

“They’re coming for you!” exclaimed 
Messer Bardi abruptly. “Leave all to 
me, and anger them not. We may yet 
have luck—” 

He hurried away. Between the two 
galleys had been placed a gangway 
over the rails amidships. Two men 
were coming, intent upon Devries, or- 
dering him along; others were smash- 
ing into the cabin to get the Countess 
Alix. Devries followed without protest, 
and found himself aboard the white 
galley. He was led aft, into the crowd 
about the corsair chief. 

Rais Hassan and the other captain 
stood in talk before Curtogalli, as be- 
fore some king. And the voices that 
rose were tense with anger. 

“So you sent Rais Ham/illah away 
with the nef you captured!” said Curto- 


galli. Devries could just follow the 
Arabic words. “Why, you fool, you 
fool!” 

“By Allah! Not even you can call 


me fool!” cried Rais Hassan furiously. 

“Let me prove it.” Curtogalli 
laughed, and the laugh was harsh. “We 
need every ship we can get, for slaves 
and booty here. Your orders were to 
bring in any ships you found. You get 
a big one, and send it to Stamboul! 
Send it to pick up a few hundred wom- 
en and children down the coast—when 
it should have been filled with treasure, 
with all the treasure of Rome, with 
children of the greatest Christian fami- 
lies!’ 


“Rome?” faltered Rais Hassan in 
obvious amazement. 

“Aye.” The voice of Curtogalli be- 
came metallic, staccato with anger. 
“Rome! I tell you now, I tell all of 
you, what our errand is here. We plun- 
der Rome itself! Within four days, the 
loot of Rome will be ours!” 

There was a moment of stupefied si- 
lence. Then a bursting yell arose—a 
yell so fierce, so exultant, so wildly 
frenzied as it spread along the decks, 
that the amazed Devries could not re- 
press a shiver. These wolves, let loose 
on the imperial city! 

“But—but—that is impossible!” ex- 
claimed Rais Hassan. “We have a 
Scant six or seven thousand men in all. 
Rome is not on the sea. It has strong 
walls—” 

The voice of Curtogalli silenced him 
in scathing accents. 

“We have swords, Rais Hassan, and 
a leader! And I’m the leader. I’ve made 
allarrangements. The city will be ours 
at the first assault—even without an 
assault, if all goes well. Rome—ours 
without a battle! You need not under- 
stand. I’m not telling my plans yet. 
Well, after all you’ve made a good cap- 
ture; Allah bless you! Now let us see 
these women.” 


OUNTESS ALIX was led forward. 
Her three demoiselles were kept a 
little back. Curtogalli eyed her intently, 
and Rais Hassan spoke to him quickly, 
eagerly. The chieftain shook his head. 
“No. I will not ransom her. She 
shall be a gift to the Padishah, the 
Sultan Soliman. A woman of rank— 
good! She will please him. Ransom? 
Bah! All the wealth of Rome shall be 
yours to pick from, Hassan. Keep her 
aboard your own ship; you shall be 
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responsible for her safety and well- 
being—to the Sultan himself, mind! If 
you fail, you’ll be put on a stake in the 
Stamboul market. Send her away.” 
The Countess Alix, understanding 
nothing of what was said, was led away 
by two men. She caught the eye of 
Devries, and he made a gesture of re- 
assurance, as she disappeared. 


“These other three?” Curtogalli 
looked at the demoiselles. “Let them 
serve her? No. We’ve no use for 


servants, when every ship will be 
crowded with slaves from the greatest 
of Roman families! Give these to any 
who wants them. Who’ll have them?” 

“T,” spoke out Hassan quickly. “One 
of them—the little one.” 

“Take her, then.” Curtogalli sank 
back, laughing. ‘“‘Who next?” 

A clamor uprose. Hassan strode to 
the demoiselles and picked up the 
youngest in his two hands, grinning 
widely ; two other men seized upon the 
remaining pair, and their shrieks died 
quickly away. 

“Now,” said Curtogalli, “bring up the 
others—who? Oh, yes. The Florentine. 
And the Englishman who fought so 
hard. Where are they?” 


A knife pricked Devries forward. 
Messer Bardi joined him. They stood 
before the corsair, at the edge of the 
carpet. Curtogalli was eating some 
fruit from a tray that one of the blacks 
handed him, and broke off to stare at the 
two men. Then he leaned back, laugh- 
ing heartily to himself, and beckoned. 


“Florentine! Come hither,” he said 
in Italian. Something in the words, in 
the accent, in the voice, plucked vaguely 
at the memory of Devries, as Messer 
Bardi took a step or two forward. “So 
you have a safe-conduct from Stamboul 
itself, eh?” 


“Yes. Here it is, Rais,” and Bardi 
produced a scroll. 

“Good. You are safe; but you must 
go to Stamboul with me.” 

“What?” Bardi turned livid. 
Stamboul? Why is that?” 

“To answer charges against you. A 
week ago, as you rode to Naples, you 
passed a hurt man on the highway. 
Did you help him? No. Instead, you 
told your servants to ride on, that you 
had business in Naples. But that 
wounded man, Messer Bardi, was one 
of the Enlightened, one of the Faithrul, 
a True Believer. A Moor. And be- 
cause you did not help him—” 

Bardi broke into frenzied protests. 
Curtogalli munched his fruit and 
laughed. Those around laughed. Ata 
word and a look from the chieftain, 
one of the black slaves came to Devries, 
and presented it to the astonished Eng- 
lishman. It held bread and salt. 

“Eat!” ordered Curtogalli. Devries 
looked hard at him. 

“Eat? Poison, perhaps?” 

“No, bread and salt of hospitality.” 
Curtogalli reached up and removed the 
jeweled Persian helmet, and laid it 
aside. He smiled at Devries. “I shall 
pay your ransom, my friend; you are 
as my brother. Eat! It is the law 
of Islam, if you eat my bread and salt 
you are under my protection—” 


al W's 


Dazed, uncertain, stupefied with the 
recognition, Devries obeyed and ate. It 
had taken him all this while to realize 
that Curtogalli was the Moor he had 
helped on the highway, Mahmud ibn 
Khalid of the wounds. 


CHAPTER IV 


&¢ Y FRIEND, you shall be set 
free, unharmed, with the finest 
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weapons and garments and a rich 
purse,” said Curtogalli. “But not now.” 

“T don’t want your garments and 
money; the weapons, I’ll take,” said 
Devries sturdily. “But what about 
Countess Alix?” 

“Don’t mention her again. She goes 
to Stamboul.” 

“Let her free, ransom her; take me 
instead.” 

At these words, Curtogalli turned 
grave, astonished, probing eyes on the 
speaker. 

The morning was wearing on; the 
three ships still clung together, the rest 
of the fleet remained anchored around. 
Curtogalli and Devries sat alone be- 
neath the awning. 

“Are you serious? You can’t be such 
a fool! Chivalry of that sort is folly,” 
said the Moor. Devries shrugged. 

“I mean it. I am devoted to the 
service of that lady, while I live.” 

“So?” The other smiled, his white 
teeth flashing. “Well, in that case I 
may reverse myself. We’ll see. There 
are greater women in Rome who'll 
please the Sultan.” 

Devries laughed a little. “Now I’m 
the one to ask if you’re serious.” 

“Yes, as Allah lives!” The swift 
fanatic light in the dark eyes leaped 
high. “The plans are made. That’s 
why I was in Rome—I, Curtogalli! 
What did I tell you? A venture that 
would crack the world wide open? This 
ist 

“You must be mad to think of it,” 
said Devries sternly. “Not sixty thou- 
sand men could conquer Rome!” 

“Six thousand fighting men are worth 
sixty thousand cravens. Mine fight.” 
The corsair was all aflame now. “Mad? 
Not a bit of it, my friend. Today, this 
very day, the pope leaves Rome and 
goes to his seashore villa at Padiglione. 


This afternoon, I go there in the 
galeasse of Venice, openly; she will 
arouse no suspicion at all. Many ships 
put in there for water. 

“Tonight we land and seize Leo of 
Rome. The galleys come in, we push 
up the Tiber, straight for Rome itself. 
Even if my friends there fail to deliver 
the city, we hold the pope. We trade 
him for Rome; at worst, we assault. 
Blood and fire! Before any force can 
gather, we’re gone, and Rome is 
sacked.” 

Devries, listening with a soldier’s ear, 
felt a cold chill grip at him. Here, he 
perceived, was no boast at all, but care- 
ful planning. He knew that Leo X 
spent much of the summer at the sea- 
shore, and this fact made the wild dream 
certain to succeed. If Curtogalli held 
the pope captive, Rome was his; the 
city would be in blind, mad panic. And 
not all Rome could muster a thousand 
men to fight with the reckless deviltry 
of these corsairs—to fight as fought the 
damned: 

“Aye,” he said slowly, grudgingly. 
“You'll win. Seize the pope, and you 
must win. But you were wounded! 
How can you act as you must?” 

The Moor shrugged. “The wound’s 
healing; I can get about. A soldier, 
as you should know, isn’t stopped by 
mere wounds. Only by death. But 
now I must leave you until later. All 
the captains are coming aboard for a 
meeting with me, and discussion of 
plans and orders.” 

He rose, and went on quickly, smil- 
ing: 

“You’re free to do what you wish, 
go where you like. See the Countess 
Alix, if that pleases you. No one will 
offer you harm, for you’re known to 
be my guest now. And if you choose to 
accompany us ashore tonight and then 
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go free, you have but to say the word. 
We'll see, later.” 

So saying, he strode away, giving 
no indication of his recent wounds. 
Devries looked after him, eyeing the 
fine soldierly figure with lowering gaze; 
a corsair and pirate the man might be, 
a follower of Mahound, a hater of all 
Christian things, but he had a touch 
of fine chivalry, of generous warmth, 
none the less. 

“Tf he were anything but what he is, 
I’d love him!” thought Devries. “But 
as it is—ah! I have no choice.” 

None, indeed. Curtogalli himself had 
voiced words that now lingered in his 
mind with terrible echoes. This man 
could be stopped by only one thing: 
Death. 


ATCHING the Moor’s generos- 

ity with his own, Devries had 
been tempted to utter impulsive warn- 
ing about possible plots, having in his 
heart the words of Messer Bardi. Now 
he was glad he had not. For, with 
gloomy but stern conviction, he saw 
that nothing but some such chance 
stood between Curtogalli and a reeling 
Christendom struck to the heart by a 
vital blow. 

He sat there watching the boats come 
in from the other galleys. He saw the 
captains come aboard. Rais Hassan, 
the French renegade, and the master 
of the Venetian galeasse came over the 
rail from either side, and trooped below 
with the rest, to the meeting that would 
decide the fate of half the world. 

For, to Roger Devries, destiny 
showed clear portents. Dissolute, 
treacherous, weak, Rome might be; but 
to the whole world she was a symbol 
of greater things. Leo X might be a 
sorry ruler, a plump white-fingered 


pleasure lover, but he was pope. Let 
Rome lie in stricken ashes, and the 
whole Moslem world would be fired 
to fresh conquest, to new wars. The 
pope a captive, Rome sacked—aye, 
Christendom might well reel! And 
these things, incredible as they were, 
fantastic and unthinkable as they were, 
would happen within three days. 

An officer, a lean brown Arab, came 
up to Devries with a smile. 

“Lord, our master gave orders that 
you might select what weapons pleased 
you from those in the armory.” 

“Later, thanks.” Devries came to 
his feet. “Have you any wine?” 

“None, lord. It is forbidden by our 
faith.” 

“Then send me a slave with some 
food and water, to take to the woman 
aboard Rais Hassan’s galley. I have 
permission to visit her.” 

The Arab assented readily, and a 
black arrived to follow Devries. The 
Englishman was only dimly aware of 
the tremendous change in his own for- 
tunes; he was no longer a Christian 
dog, he was now a friend and guest 
of Curtogalli. 

He paid scant heed, however, to the 
smiles that met him, the eager words 
of greeting, the courtesy on all sides. 
He was troubled by his own problems, 
and groaned within himself as he 
crossed to the galley of Rais Hassan. 

There, he was taken to the cabins 
without demur. As he gained them, 
two slaves passed him, carrying be- 
tween them a slim stark thing draped 
in golden hair. It was the young 
demoiselle who had been given to Rais 
Hassan, and there was a dagger buried 
to the haft in her bosom. The two 
others, perhaps, had encountered a less 
easy release. 
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He encountered Messer Angelo 
Bardi, who came eagerly to speak with 
him, but Devries would not. 

“Later,” he said, putting aside the 
Florentine. “First I must have word 
with the Countess Alix.” 

So he cametoher. The black left his 
food and drink; the countess, her cheeks 
streaked by the mark of tears, stared 
at him hard. 

“What is it?’ she gasped. “What is 
it? You’ve changed—” 

“T’ve brought you something to eat, 
sweet lady,” said Devries, and sank 
down on the edge of the bunk. He 
passed a hand over his eyes. “I need 
help. I know not where honor stands. 
I—God forgive me, I don’t know what’s 
right! This Curtogalli is my friend. 
I saved his life, not knowing who he 
was. Now he’s set me free, and I think 
he will listen to my plea for you.” 

“Then we should rejoice!” she ex- 
claimed, with sudden hope and joy 
breaking in her eyes. “If this is true, 
we should be glad—but you’re not 
glad!” 

“No, I am not,” said Devries. “You 
don’t know what’s about to happen.” 

He told her, bluntly, all Curtogalli 
proposed to do. 

In her face, as though in the face of 
the world itself, he saw mirrored the 
mixed emotions that would sweep over 
the earth at this news. Incredulity, 
horror, an appalled fear; not for herself, 
but for the destruction of the city that 
had been a symbol and a power for a 
thousand years redoubled. 

“Rome!” she said, choking. “If Rome 
is taken, then the Turks will pour into 
Italy from every side—” 

“Not into Italy alone,” he broke in 
grimly. “It means they’H sweep over 
the whole of Christendom with an 


impetus nothing can resist. It means 
heartbreak and lost hope and weakness 
to all of Europe. It means a flood of 
fleets and corsairs raiding every coast 
in all Christian countries. And I could 
—I might—stop it.” 

“You!” she gasped, wide-eyed. “You! 
How?” 

“T don’t know yet. To me this man 
is courteous, friendly, unsuspicious; he 
would never dream that I would plot 
against him. Where lies honor?” 
Devries groaned a little in his mental 
anguish, and gazed at her from blood- 
shot eyes. 

Gradually she comprehended what 
tore at him. And when she did under- 
stand, she smiled softly, tenderly, and 
took his hand, and uttered words that 
he would never have expected from her 
a day earlier. 

“Dear gentle knight, what do little 
folks like us matter, after all? He is 
your friend, you say; what does he 
matter, either? Or your honor? You 
have to think of but one thing. Not 
ourselves, not Rome, not the faith in 
which we were bred; only of the awful 
untold suffering that will come upon 
the world, our world, if this man aceom- 
plishes his intent. Your country is far 
away, but it, too, will suffer.” 

“Ah!” Devries lifted his head. “But 
I swore to you my knightly devotion; 
my heart seconds it, sweet lady. You 
are more to me than all the earth—” 

A smile struggled again to her lips, 
though terror lay in her eyes. 

“Don’t think of me; I release you 
from your offer. Your honor lies far 
beyond all that. If I could help you, I 
would. I’ll prove it if the chance arises. 
But think only of the one important 
thing, the one great thing, true knight!” 

Roger Devries was in many ways a 
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very simple fellow, seeing right or 
wrong as straight roads, with no curves, 
He was not used to arguing himseif 
into any way that pleased him, with fine 
phrases and smooth words. In the 
words of this girl, however, he found a 
quiet earnestness that set his heart at 
rest. 

He kissed her slim fingers, and, re- 
assured and once more steady in his 
heart, went forth to find Messer Angelo 
Bardi, who was awaiting him anxiously. 


CHAPTER V 


T WAS high noon, and food was 

being served out. 

Bardi, who had made quite the best 
of his own situation, led the English- 
man into his own cabin, food was 
brought, and the two of them were left 
alone. Devries, unhurried, ate heartily 
and quickly, - 

“Well?” said the Florentine. “You 
know everything—the rumors were 
true. Where do you stand?” 

“With you,” said Devries. “There’s 
no middle ground, Messer Bardi. What 
hope from Rais Hassan?” 

“Ah!” Bardi caught his breath and 
spoke softly. “Every hope. Hassan 
wants to lead this raid on Rome him- 
self. He’s been cheated at every turn. 
Curtogalli derided him and scorned him 
in public, before all the captains, for 
sending away the nef. The girl given him 
stabbed herself, before he could have 
his will of her. He’s furious, boiling 
inwardly, ready for anything!” 

Devries smiled. 

“So? There’s not much time to waste. 
Do you know the plan? The Venetian 
ship puts into shore this night. The 
pope is to be seized at his villa.” 


“T know,” said the Florentine, his 
features working curiously. He, too, 
was somehow stricken by the thought 
of itall. “But remember, fifty thousand 
gold ducats is a lot of money to anyone! 
Even to Rais Hassan. If I give him a 
bill of exchange on my Stamboul branch 
for that amount, the thing is settled. It 
depends on you. Yes or no?” 

“Yes,” said Devries promptly. 

The other drew a quick, sharp breath 
of relief. 

“Ah! I was in doubt. I had heard 
that Curtogalli welcomed you as a 
friend and brother—that you had eaten 
his salt—” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Devries, pol- 
ishing the tray with a hunk of bread. 
“Ha! These Moors make good stew! 
So you don’t want to go to Stamboul, 
eh? Will Rais Hassan listen to you?” 

“He has already listened,” said the 
Florentine darkly. “Most of the men 
aboard this galley of his will take his 
part; they’re from Stamboul, and dis- 
like Curtogalli, who is a Moor of Spain. 
If Curtogalli dies, Rais Hassan becomes 
leader of the fleet.” 

“Excellent!” said Devries, compla- 
cently. “You, with your talents, should 
be able to build well on such a founda- 
tion !”’ 

Messer Bardi missed the sarcasm and 
appreciated the compliment blandly. 

“The one trouble is,” he said, “that 
we need someone aboard the admiral 
galley for a certain purpose.” 

He paused. Devries grinned. We! 
The word was eloquent. The whole 
project had been discussed, and some 
sort of plan made tentatively. 

“TI presume that much of the scheme 
must depend on the details of Curto- 
galli’s plan for tonight—” 

“Which we'll not know until Rais 
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Hassan returns from the council. Then, 
we may count you in with us?” 

“Conditionally,” said Devries coolly. 
“IT want no share of the reward for 
Curtogalli’s head. I do want the re- 
lease of Countess Alix.” 

Bardi fingered his smooth chin. Ob- 
viously, he doubted such lack of self- 
interest. Devries read his expression 
aright, and went on quickly and 
shrewdly. 

“Look you! There’s reward enough 
for me. You know her wealth. Eh?” 

“Oh, I see!” The Florentine chuckled. 
“You're not such a dunce after all! Yes, 
yes, it can be arranged. Let me handle 
the matter.” 

Liar and rogue! thought Devries to 
himself. The man was false to the core. 
Let him handle it, let him promise any- 
thing—ha! Two could play that game. 
Roger Devries began to get interested 
in the business, now that he could see 
a bit into it. 

A roar of voices came from the deck, 
the pound of hasty feet. In upon them 
burst Rais Hassan, livid with fury and 
chagrin. He burst forth in a torrent 
of French. 

“Small time to talk. The galeasse 
sails in an hour—ha! The English- 
man !” 

“Ts with us.” Bardi spoke rapidly, 
while the renegade stood glaring. “His 
price is the woman you hold for Stam- 
boul; the Countess Alix. Grant it, 
grant it! She’ll be of no importance, 
once Rome falls to you.” 

“T will not!” erupted Rais Hassan 
with gusty fury. ‘I mean to have her 
for myself. If this accursed English- 
man thinks—” 

“Come outside.” Bardi took his arm, 
and directed a sly wink at Devries. “The 
air is clearing, the coast is in sight, and 


if I point out one little fact to you, 

then you may change your mind.” 
Rais Hassan let himself be argued 

out of the cabin, and the door closed. 


EVRIES smiled grimly. He was 
not deceived by the Florentine’s 
pretence; he knew what that man was 
even now whispering in the renegade’s 
ear. Promise anything, anything! 
Later, the Englishman could be killed 
easily, once Curtogalli could not protect 
him. Use him, kill him, take the woman 
desired! 

The two came back inside. Rais 
Hassan was all wreathed in amiability 
now; he wasted no words, but came 
directly to the point. 

“Good! It is settled. You shall have 
the woman; I’ll set her ashore with 
you here. Now for the plans. Messer 
Bardi, there’s no time to lose! As I say, 
the galeasse sails in an hour, under 
command of Curtogalli himself, with a 
crew of picked men—we have enough 
former Christians to fill her decks and 
avert suspicion, while others remain 
hidden below. She goes direct to Padi- 
glione and anchors in the port, about 
sunset. The villa of the pope is two 
miles from the town.” 

Devries spoke suddenly. “Have you 
knowledge of the place?” 

“Plenty of that,” and Rais Hassan 
laughed. “Some of our men are from 
the locality; my rowing master was 
born there! Not a strip of coast in 
Italy, but we have slaves or soldiers 
who know it.” 

Renegades, obviously, had their uses. 

“Curtogalli will take his men ashore, 
fifty of them, an hour before the dawn,” 
went on Rais Hassan. “He'll go 
straight to the pope’s villa, attacking 
at dawn. There is to be no great 
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retinue with the pope; merely a few 
friends and secretaries and guards. 
They'll be cut down before they can 
get out of the gates, the pope will be 
seized. The others aboard the galeasse, 
hearing the signal shots, will then land 
and destroy the town. Curtogalli meets 
the rest of the fleet off the Tiber mouth, 
and pushes straight up the river for 
Rome.” 

“Before he gets there,” said Devries, 
“warning will have been given.” 

“But he’ll have the pope in his hands, 
and panic will do the rest.” 

Devries nodded. A good plan; it 
could not fail. Especially with a few 
traitors in Rome itself. Rais Hassan 
turned to the Florentine. 

“There’s the plan, Messer Bardi. 
Speak up, if you’ve anything to say; I 
see no way of taking any action.” 

“But I do.” Bardi laughed. His 
soft, persuasive tones rang with as- 
surance. “For you, for us, the plan is 
perfect! It could not have been better 
had we ourselves arranged it!” 

“In the name of Allah, explain!” burst 
out the renegade, impatiently. 

“Curtogalli goes with flfty men to 
the pope’s villa, leaving the rest to loot 
the town when the firing starts. He 
does not go there until nearly dawn. 
He does not attack until dawn.” Bardi 
chuckled. “How many men have you 
aboard here?” 

“Two hundred at the oars, slaves; 
three hundred or more fighting men. 
But Curtogalli takes no slaves on the 
galeasse. He'll have a thousand men 
aboard her.” 

“Let him, let him; it should not worry 
us, since they'll be at the town, and 
he’ll be two miles away at the villa— 
with only fifty men!” Bardi laughed 
again, softly, confidently. ‘“Here’s your 


action, if you’re the man for it. When 
night falls, leave here under oars alone 
—send the other ships to lie off the 
Tiber mouth. Head straight in for the 
coast. Before midnight, land with two 
hundred men, a few miles above Padi- 
glione. You'll have men who know 
the roads and the country for guides.” 

“Yes, yes?” Rais Hassan was tensed, 
eager, breathing hard. “And then?” 

“It’s very simple. Assign fifty men 
to the villa and the pope. With the 
rest, lie in wait for Curtogalli and his 
fifty. You'll have three times their 
number, men all devoted to you. Am- 
bush him; fall upon him and slay! He 
and his fifty will suspect nothing. At 
the same moment, let your fifty strike 
at the villa. You see?” Bardi made 
an eloquent gesture. “Curtogalli dies. 
You become admiral of the fleet. You 
replace him, the pope is in your hands, 
you carry out the rest of his plan, join 
the fleet, and strike at Rome! The 
city will be yours before sunset to- 
morrow.” 


AIS HASSAN caught his breath. 

His fierce eyes glowed; he clawed 
excitedly at his red beard, a blaze in 
his face. 

“Ah, ah! You have genius!” he ex- 
claimed admiringly. “Each man armed 
with pistols or arquebus; ha! That 
accursed arrogant Moor will be blasted 
at the first fire, and easily finished! 
Yes, it’s perfect. Perfect! What about 
this Englishman?” 

His eyes leaped to Devries. 

“He'll be with Curtogalli,” the Flor- 
entine rejoined suavely. ‘We need one 
man there we can trust. Suppose the 
plans are changed at the last moment? 
We must know it. We can leave noth- 
ing to chance.” 
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“Nor can I,” growled the corsair. 
“Suppose he betrays us?” 

Devries spoke up, coolly. 

“You have sense, Rais Hassan; use 
it. I want the Countess Alix and her 
wealth. Curtogalli refuses her to me, 
is determined to send her to Stamboul. 
Well! Nothing else counts with me. 
You give her to me, and I’m your man.” 

The scowling features of the rene- 
gade cleared. 

“Right. That arrogant Spanish Moor 
has hung himself; with me, with Bardi 
whom he intends for Stamboul, and 
with you, his friend, on account of the 
woman. His stubborn vanity passes 
all bounds!” 

“Obviously,” said Devries. His firm, 
uncompromising mien was impressive. 
“You'll come to the villa by some road 
from the north. Good. I'll be able to 
warn you if plans are altered. It’s not 
likely Curtogalli will take me to the 
villa with him; if he offers, I’ll refuse. 
When you come along to the town, 
with the pope in your hands, I’ll raise 
the cry for you. Curtogalli’s men won’t 
know what’s happened until too late. 
You can take the galeasse and they'll 
be at your mercy—they’ll have to join 
you.” 

“You, too, evidently have your 
value,’ said Rais Hassan, beaming. 


“Look you, one last word!” put in 
Messer Bardi earnestly. “Remember 
this one thing; it’s all important, Rais 
Hassan. Whatever you do, don’t let 
the pope escape your hands! Who holds 
the pope, holds Rome. If he escapes 
you, any effort upon the city is useless. 
Grip him, and you have the city par- 
alyzed, panic-struck, helpless!” 

This was obvious enough. Messer 
Bardi, Devries shrewdly perceived, was 
giving good advice. Probably the 


Florentine had reasons of his own for 
hoping the mad scheme might succeed. 
Who holds the pope, holds Rome! True, 
doubly true. The success of the whole 
intent depended on this one point. 

“Agreed, then. I’ll have a word with 
Countess Alix,” said Devries coolly, and 
rose. “Then I must rejoin Curtogalli. 
All’s understood ?” 

“Aye,” said Rais Hassan. “You'll 
warn us of any change in plans? We'll 
depend on you heavily for that.” 

“T’ll do better,” said Devries. “Con- 
sult with your men who know the coast 
and the roads. Tell me where you’ll 
make your landing. I'll slip away from 
the galeasse and come to meet you, 
either at the landing or on the road 
to the villa.” 

“Excellent! Better and better!” ex- 
claimed the renegade. But he ex- 
changed one swift glance with the 
Florentine, and it gave away his 
thought to Devries. An easy matter 
to cut down the Englishman or slip 
a dagger into him, and have him out 
of the way. 

“Tl send you word before the ga- 
leasse sails,” went on Rais Hassan. 
“You'll come to meet us, then; we'll 
know definitely whether the plans re- 
mained unchanged.” 

“Agreed,” said Devries, and left the 
cabin. 


E WENT to that of the Countess 

Alix. An Arab on guard outside 

her door saluted him and stepped aside. 

Knocking, he walked in at her com- 
mand, and closed the door. 

“Well?” she demanded, staring at 
him. “Ah, God! You look so hard, so 
stern—” 

“Bah! I’ve been lying my head off, 
and it disgusts me,” snapped Devries. 
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“Look you! I’ve cast the die, win or 
lose. With luck, I'll save the pope, 
save Rome, defeat this damnable con- 
spiracy—but at a cost. Think well, 
and make decision, for I’ll do as you 
say! If I go ahead with it, I see no 
hope for us, for you, for me; no escape. 
I'll make the effort, yes; some way 
may occur to me later. But I see none, 
to be frank, at present. Shall I go 
ahead or not?” 

She stood white, stricken, eyes 
ghastly upon decision. Upon them 
dinned the roar of voices, of men at 
work and bustling, through the three 
ships. His blunt, forthright words drove 
into her with harsh emphasis. Her 
decision—for her to say! It came hard. 
She must damn herself and him; yet 
she must. She had no choice. 

She came to him, put out her hands 
to him, and kissed him on the lips. 


“There is my answer, dear knight,” 
she said quietly. “Be noble!” 

Devries drew a quick breath. “That’s 
a motto worth the earning,” he said, 
and caught her to him. “If I can, I'll 
come for you at sunrise, or before; 
at the worst, I’ll come to die with you. 
Be noble! Good words, hard words, 
brave words.” 

He kissed her again, held her against 
him for a moment, and then went. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE Venetian galeasse, crowded 
with men, forged slowly, steadily, 
toward the blue coast of Italy. She 
was not a fast sailer, but no speed was 
desired now. 
Under the sun-awning on the stern- 
castle sat Curtogalli, Devries and cer- 
tain of his chief men clustered around; 


he was very merry and eager, as were 
they all, with high adventure spurring 
them on. Only Devries sat in glower- 
ing silence. 

Word had come to him as promised. 
Rais Hassan would land at a cove four 
miles north of Padiglione; his galley 
would wait there. The highway ran 
south from there to town, passing the 
villa of Leo X on the way—a high villa 
above the shore, walled and gated, 
marked by tall cypress trees. It could 
not be missed. It stood alone. 

“Why so dour, Englishman?” de- 
manded Curtogalli with a laugh. “You 
sit silent and your eyes are murderous. 
Not thinking of me?” 

Devries looked up, and his face 
cleared. 

“No, not of you,” he said with truth. 
He had been thinking of Messer Bardi 
of Florence. “Of aman whom I hope 
some day to kill.” 

“Then you'll need weapons,” said 
Curtogalli, laughing. “I’ve brought you 
the best we have; a sword better than 
your own, at least, for it was forged 
of Toledo steel, and chain mail to 
match. It’s all awaiting you below. 
Not that you’ll need it tonight, Allah 
be praised! You can wait here aboard 
the ship, until our business is finished.” 

Devries nodded to this, without com- 
ment. To those around, Moors, Tuni- 
sians, Arabs, renegades, he was as an 
honored guest, a friend and brother of 
their master. Chivalry still existed; 
the hatred felt by Moslems toward 
Christians was not yet the bigoted, 
fanatic obsession it was to become a 
century later. And the knowledge that 
he was about to betray the friendship 
of Curtogalli, could not but render 
Devries gloomy ; yet there was no other 
course. 
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The arms were brought; his eye 
kindled to the fine steel of the sword, 
to the fine steel links of the mail, and 
the light, strong helm. He accepted 
them with fitting thanks, but he took 
small joy in them or anything else. He 
was struggling with his own problem 
now —how to accomplish what he 
must do. 

And slowly, surely, the answer came 
to him. The one thing he had over- 
looked, forgotten, taken into no ac- 
count! 


HE sun went his westering way. 

the galeasse forged steadily on, the 
coast grew into blue hills against the 
sky, and Italy drew close. To the north 
lay Padiglione; the ship would strike 
it from the south, as though bound 
north to Livorno or Genoa. Sunset, 
said Curtogalli, would see them in the 
tiny harbor, no more than a cove at 
the river mouth. 
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“Tf I can, I’ll come for 
you at sunrise... ” 


And, as the time drew near, as a fish- 
ing boat or two broke the water horizon 
with brown sail, all traces of the cor- 
sairs vanished. By the hundreds, the 
eager sons of Islam filed below, with 
jests and laughter. Two small boats 
towed astern. On deck appeared a 
crew which to even an official inspection 
would assuredly be Venetian, or at least 
Christian. They were all renegades, 
men of every nation bordering the tide- 
less sea, who had joined the corsairs 
for loot, if not for Allah; and they were 
carefully tricked out in Venetian cos- 
tume. 

Curtogalli, who disdained such dis- 
guise, remained out of sight in the 
cabin, whence he could give orders at 
Devries remained on deck, witha 
hooded cloak over his helm and coat 
of chain-mail. He had lost his gloom, 
now. Calculating his chances well, he 
was suddenly assured that destiny must 
serve him this night. 


will. 
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Sunset was at hand. The cove 
opened, the beach with its nets and 
boats, the little town built around the 
river-mouth. There was a great stir 
ashore as the galeasse headed in, but 
it quickly died. Sight of the Lion of 
St. Mark and the Cross on the big sails 
gave reassurance and quelled alarm. 
Curtogalli laughed and beckoned two 
of his men. 

“You're both Italians by birth— 
anchor off those fishing wharves, take 
one of the boats, and go ashore. Tell 
any story that suits you. All I want 
to know is whether the pope has ar- 
rived at his villa. Bring back the word 
quickly.” 

On this point of suspense, indeed, 
hung all the plans. If the conspiracy 
were well guided, if Leo X had indeed 
arrived as scheduled, then all was well. 
If not, Curtogalli must make other ar- 


rangements. 
There was no need to send ashore, 
however. Barely had the anchor 


plunged down, than a dozen boats 
pushed out to come alongside, laden 
with fruit and fish and grapes to sell 
the Venetians. None were aliowed on 
board, but eager barter took place, 
news was exchanged, voices rang high. 
And the corsairs, in gleeful Arabic, mut- 
tered among themselves and pointed 
out likely houses for sacking at day- 
light. 

Presently the information came. All 
was well. The pope himself had come 
that day to his villa, and the town was 
looking forward to a season of prodi- 
gality and blessings. Curtogalli, dip- 
ping his hand in the dish—they were 
at the evening meal—grinned at De- 
vries and the others around. 

“So! Praise to Allah, all goes well. 
Tell them to sheer off, that we have 


sickness aboard. Tomorrow will be 
time enough—there’ll be more news 
then than they wot!” 


Jests flew high and fast. But De- 
vries, to whom this jesting over the 
fate of all Christendom brought little 
mirth, stood up, and Curtogalli under- 
stood his thought, as he spoke curtly. 


“Give me a place to sleep,” he said, 
“where I’ll not be disturbed.” 


“Aye, comrade,” said the Moor. “This 
is not your affair. Where you will.” 


“Then Ill curl up on deck in the 
stern. There’s a pile of canvas by the 
rudder post. I’ll not see you again until 
you return. May you have all the luck 
you deserve!” 


“May Allah grant it!” said Curtogalli, 
and Devries went out. 


ARKNESS was closing down now, 

the stars were out, all was quiet ; 
but the corsairs down below stirred not. 
As he went aft along the lengthy waist, 
Devries heard the leaders discussing 
the orders. All hands sleep until an 
hour past midnight; then the shore 
party under Curtogalli would leave. 
The two trailing boats were in under 
the stern quarter. 


But midnight would be too late for 
Roger Devries. 


He made his place amid the pile of 
canvas, and stretched out, after remov- 
ing helm and mailcoat and sword. Three 
persons entered into his problem: Pope 
Leo, Curtogalli, and Countess Alix. 
The end did not particularly matter, 
if he saved the first two from enemies 
and treachery. Fifty thousand ducats 
for Curtogalli’s life—it revolted him. 
For himself, he had been too close to 
death all his life to worry greatly about 
it now. If he could do what was his 
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to do, he could well afford to die with 
the Countess Alix. 

Presently it came clearer in his mind. 
He rose and looked around. This high 
stern was deserted. The watch were 
all on the forecastle, closest to shore 
as the ship tugged at her anchor on 
the imperceptible ebb tide or current. 
A rope ladder had been put out in 
readiness. It was for him as well as 
for the others. Why not? 

He seized the moment with its sudden 
thrill of away opened. A rather simple, 
straightforward sort of man, this Roger 
Devries, unworried that the destiny of 
the world was hanging on his actions 
this night. 

Haze in the air, high haze in the sky, 
nearly hiding the stars and darkening 
the water. Not a soul observed him 
or heard him as he descended the lad- 
der and quietly laid his arms in the bot- 


tom of the boat. A large boat, designed 
to carry men ashore. He cast off the 
line, and the boat melted into the ob- 
scurity of the waters. 

Once the galeasse was beyond his 
sight, he knew he was beyond her sight. 
An oar at the stern, and he dared to 
scull a little against the current, head- 
ing now for the few lights of the town. 
The shore drew nearer. The boat at 
last scraped the beach, and he stepped 
out to the shingle. Ashore, and free! 

“Thank God!” he breathed, fervently. 

Stooping, he sent out the boat with a 
long, strong shove, sent her swirling 
out and out. She would be found, later, 
when Curtogalli came to go ashore and 
missed her. It would forefend dis- 
covery of his escape, perhaps. 

He donned his helm and mailshirt, 
buckled on his sword, and fumbled in 
his pockets. Curtogalli had not been 





“Good evening, signores. 
tian ship, and I desire a guide to the pope’s villa.” 


I am come from the Vene- 
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niggardly; gold coins clinked dully, and 
he got one out. Free! The realization 
dinned at him, filled his brain, coursed 
in his veins, as he made his way toward 
the lights. A tavern, there, with men 
drinking and talking. 


E WALKED in and stood blinking 
at them, and they at him. 

“Good evening, signores. I am come 
from the Venetian ship, and I desire a 
guide to the pope’s villa.” As he spoke, 
he showed the coin. Several men 
leaped up. Beckoning one who looked 
more intelligent than the rest, Devries 
was on his way in two minutes. The 
man plied him with eager questions 
about the Venetian ship, to which he 
answered little. 

His guide rattled on. The pope loved 
sea fishing, and was going to spend 
much of his time out at the sport. He 
had commanded a boat for morning, in 
fact; whereat Devries smiled grimly to 
himself. 

“There'll be no fishing in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “When we reach the 
villa, I’ll send you back with a message 
to the captain of the Venetian galeasse. 
Instead ‘of fish, you’ll have corsairs.” 

“Tmpossible! They are swept away—” 

“They are landing at dawn. I go to 
warn the pope,” said Devries sternly. 

His guide babbled with terror, but 
he heartened the man and questioned 
him. There was but the one road to 
the north, he found; he could not miss 
the galley of Rais Hassan. 

It was not yet midnight when the 
villa appeared ahead and its lights 
showed that the folk were up and about. 
At the gates, a guard challenged. 

“An English knight, from the Vene- 
tian ship in the harbor, to see His 
Holiness,” said Devries, and turned to 


the man. “Here’s your promised pay. 
Now go back, take a boat out to the 
galeasse, and tell her captain about 
guiding me here.” Devries had altered 
all his plan on the spur of the moment. 
Let Curtogalli know the truth! 

“Tell him that Rais Hassan and a 
pirate crew are already landed in the 
cove four miles north, with intent to 
kill him and to surprise the pope—he 
will understand.” 

“But, lord, how do you know this—” 

“Never mind! Off with you!” 

Devries was admitted to the villa 
grounds, on his plea of urgent news. 
Torches were lit. He strode forward 
to the steps, where a number of men 
came forth, staring curiously at him. 
That the pope was among them, he had 
no doubt. 

“T come with warning, signores,” he 
exclaimed abruptly. ‘“You’ve not a mo- 
ment to lose; mount and ride for your 
lives! Corsairs are landed in the cove 
to the north. They intend to seize 
the pope, if he be here, and then to 
mount the Tiber to Rome. Curtogalli 
and six or seven thousand men are at 
hand.” 

“Curtogalli!” Voices of alarm broke 
out. “But he is destroyed—” 

“He is not destroyed. He is close,” 
said Devries. “His whole fleet is bear- 
ing in toward the land. Ride for Rome 
and close the gates! There are traitors 
inside who are in league with the cor- 
sairs. Quickly!” 

Warning enough. A sharp, impera- 
tive voice of terror leaped out, giving 
orders. Men began running to the 
stables, torches flitted, the group at the 
entrance scattered. Devries was for- 
gotten, as panic took hold on all those 
men and spread like wild fire. 

The pope saved from the trap, Cur- 
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togalli saved from treachery! As Roger 
Devries melted into the darkness, he 
felt a warm rush of confidence, of as- 
surance, of joy in work well done. He 
had spoiled the great scheme of Curto- 
galli, but he had made amends by sav- 
ing the Moor’s life; and he was more 
than satisfied. 

As he looked back before the night 
swallowed up the villa, he was aware 
of a pound of hooves, of shrill alarmed 
voices, and knew that his work there 
was done. Now remained the sterner 
work ahead. 


He faced forward to it, in the dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE road wound along the shore; 
scent of the salt sea, of olive trees 
and chestnuts, drifted along its course. 
The sense of loneliness increased un- 
bearably. All sounds had died out be- 
hind, and the darkness made the rough 
road slow going. 
Four miles of it. In those four miles, 
temptation tugged and swayed at 
Devries. 


He iad done his work. Curtogalli 
was warned. Rais Hassan would find 
the bird flown, the trap useless. The 
pope was spurring for Rome and safety. 
Why, then, go on to danger and prob- 
able death? Morning would bring 
safety, all enemies flown over the hori- 
zon. Why not await it? One woman 
more or less... 

Devries strode on. A few days pre- 
viously he might have entertained the 
thought, but not now. Those few hours 
aboard the galley with the Countess 
Alix had revolutionized all his ideas of 
her; he had gained an insight into her 


which left him astonished and fiercely 
jubilant. The woman, the one woman 
in all the world! 

As for going to death, he would go 
to it gladly enough with her; but he 
was going to something else. All the 
future must march upon the events of 
this night. He wanted ten minutes 
aboard that galley, and the right man; 
then he would have a chance, at least, 
of success. 

Rais Hassan, he figured, would be 
slow in learning that the bird had flown, 
that his trap had failed both victims. 
He would not get back to his galley 
much before sunrise, if then; a strange 
road made slow marching, as Devries 
was now learning. Yes, there would 
be a chance, a slim chance— 

He halted suddenly. All his medi- 
tations went flittering. From some- 
where close ahead in the obscurity he 
caught a voice in Arabic. 


“Ma’ash’ Allah! May the infidels 
who made this stony road rest forever 
in hell!” 


Rais Hassan’s men! Despite his 
startled, poised alarm, Devries grinned 
at the words. The corsairs had come as 
they were, bare-footed; and this road 
was undeniably stony underfoot. So 
much the slower marching, then. 


Swiftly, Devries shrank in among 
the brush beside the road. The com- 
pany obviously had been resting. Now 
an order came, was passed along; they 
were taking the road again, unhurried. 

“If that accursed English infidel has 
tricked us,’ came the growl of Rais 
Hassan, I’ll have him flayed and then 
impaled alive!” 

“You can’t expect him until later,” 
came another voice. “This night is 
dark, the road strange. Mustapha has 
orders to await us?” 
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“Aye. He’s camped ashore, the galley 
moored to the rocks. Close up, there! 
Close up, everyone!” 

Devries waited motionless, held his 
very breath. The odor of unwashed 
bodies came to him, a jingle of arms, 
the sluff-sluff of feet, low cautious im- 
precations. Almost within arm’s reach, 
the files of corsairs trooped past in the 
darkness. Still Devries waited, to give 
any stragglers plenty of time to pass. 

Mustapha, probably the lieutenant 
left in charge, camped ashore with the 
remaining portion of the crew! That 
was good news. Guards would be 
posted, of course. There, all by now! 
With pulses athrob, Devries stepped out 
into the road and hurried on, sword 
loose in scabbard, senses straining 
against possible peril. But none came. 

How far had he come? Two miles, 
three—difficult to say. As he strode 
on, he sent his thoughts back, with 
deliberate effort. Yes, he could re- 
member the overseer who had charge 
of the slaves at the benches. No sol- 
dier at all; work with the oars demanded 
specialized skill. A fat Turk and hairy, 
heavy with the lash, cruel beyond belief 
to the poor devils chained to the ash 
benches, The name—ah! Murad. That 
was it. Murad, and his brutal lash 
tipped with bits of lead. Murad! 

In this man now lay all the hope of 
Roger Devries. 


E WENT on watchfully, as fast 
as he could cover the stony road, 
poised to catch any warning from ahead. 
The time seemed interminable, the road 
endless. Waves, sucking at the rocks, 
sounded from his left; close to the 
water, now. Then he caught it—a low 
hum of voices, a stir, a confused sound 
of men. 
Devries halted suddenly, so suddenly 


that his scabbard and mail-shirt clashed. 
A voice not three feet away spoke out. 

“Eh? By Allah, who’s there?” 

“Silence, fool!” muttered Devries tn 
Arabic. “Is that you, Ali?” 

“No; it’s Kaireddin.” 

“Did Murad come ashore?” 

“That fat capon? No chance. He's 
snoring under the forepeak—” 

The low voice ended in a gurgle, as 
Devries found his man; the gurgle died, 
as the shortened sword slipped home. 
Devries could take no chances now, 
could entertain no mistaken ideas of 
mercy with these wild beasts. He had 
come to grips at last, and death would 
take the slowest to strike. 

The camp was a little way off; this 
man Kaireddin had evidently been a 
guard posted on the road. Knowing 
that discipline would be very slack, 
Devries was not worried over the ab- 
sence of the man being noted. From 
his victim, he took a long dagger, with 
a grunt of satisfaction, then turned 
his attention to the shore and ship. 

Great rocks studded the shore here- 
abouts. The camp, as he presently made 
out, was in a sandy niche among the 
rocks. Skirting it carefully to the left, he 
found that the rocky outcrop ended 
abruptly, beyond doubt in deep water, 
since the galley was drawn up slap 
against the rocks and made fast bow 
and stern. 

He reconnoitered, weighing his 
chances as he made out the details in 
the darkness. How far the night had 
gone, he could not tell; it must now 
be well past midnight, at least. He 
found himself close to the bow of the 
galley, here. The stern, also moored 
to the line of rocks, was close to the 
camp; a mutter of voices came from 
there. Some of the crew might be still 
aboard in the high stern. 
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“That settles it, then,’ he reflected. 
“Tl have to stick to my first idea about 
Murad. Too bad! To cut her lines 
and let her go adrift in the darkness 
would be a splendid stroke; but it can’t 
be done by one man.” 

Murad was asleep in the forepeak, the 
guard had said. Gaining the galley’s 
side, Devries found her moored with 
only fenders against the rock, so close 
that one might step to the rail. In the 
long, low waist slept the rowers, the 
slaves chained to their benches for life; 
the stench of them rose to him, the 
sound of their snoring, their groans, 
their restless stirrings. 


The bow, however, seemed deserted. 
Next moment he had stepped aboard. 


Now he was safe from notice or 
molestation; every man who could had 
gone ashore, except the one man whom 
he most sought, whom he must find. 
Not for himself, not for any speech 
with this Murad; but for that which 
Murad carried at his girdle, the badge 
of his office, the symbol of his rule. 
The heavy master-key which fitted the 
locks of every slave at the benches. 
Only death would part the Turk from 
that key. 


EVRIES came to the narrow run- 
way that entered the forepeak, 
and then halted. Murder a man sleep- 
ing? He could not do it. Besides, in 
that pitch blackness too many things 
might happen. All now depended on 
success at this one point; he dared not 
risk failure. He stooped, and sent in 
his voice. 
“Murad! Murad! Waken, Murad!” 
A growl responded, a sleepy word. 
“Aye! What is it?” 
‘Rais Hassan is back. He wants you 
instantly.” 


Another growl. A stir. “May Allah 
reward him with a century in hell! I 
come.” 

After a moment, he came, a huge 
bulking figure stooping to emerge from 
the runway. Stooping, and coming erect 
no more; stooping, and plunging for- 
ward headlong to die on the deck as the 
dagger smote him. A sure blow, a true 
blow, a strong blow. Without even 
a groan, the Turk collapsed on the deck. 

Devries knelt, rolled him over, and 
explored the massive shape. On the 
belt hung the key, by its chain; he 
loosened the belt, and had it. With a 
leap of his heart, he turned back to- 
ward the rower’s benches and gained 
the runway or planked walk that ran 
the length of the waist, between the 
benches. 

Now, under his breath, he spoke 
softly. 

“Is there any Christian man here?” 

He repeated the question as he pass- 
ed. A naked form stirred and sat up. 

“Aye! Who asks? What is it?” 

“Silence!’”’ Devries halted, crouched. 
“Who are you?” 

“Jean Leschamps of Marseille, or I 
was.” 

“Will you fight if I release you?” 

The slave caught his breath. “Fight? 
Aye, by God I will!’ 

“Careful, then—no noise! One sound, 
and we're all lost. Were you at an oar 
when the nef was taken a couple of days 
back?” 

“Aye. Ah! I know you now! 
English knight who fought—” 


The 
Desperately, Devries covered the 
man’s mouth with his hand. 
“Not a sound, I tell you! Let me do 
the talking. Reach over your irons.” 
The amazed, bewildered Frenchman 
was freed. Devries crouched beside 
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him and put the master-key in his hand. 

“There are others who'll fight?” 

“Some, yes. Some are past fighting. 
Others would snitch to curry favor—” 

“Do you know where the weapons 
are kept?” 

“Yes. Forward.” 

“Pick your own friends, men who'll 
fight.” Devries spoke softly, rapidly. 
“Don’t make a sound, don’t utter a cry, 
but wait until I give the alarm. Then 
join me in the stern. First, assign two 
of your friends to cut the bow line. 
We'll have to fight in order to cast off 
the line in the stern. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, yes!” muttered Leschamps fer- 
vently. “God bless you! I didn’t think 
you were real—I thought you might be 
some angel—you can trust me to be 
careful! I know the right ones to pick, 
and all we ask is to put a blade through 
one of these devils before we die!” 

“Enough. Were any guards left 
aboard?” 


“The lady’s cabin has a guard, yes. 
The Florentine, none.” 


Devries had forgotten Messer Bardi. 
Now he laughed softly, grimly, and 
with a final warning, moved on aft. 


ROM the rowers’ benches and this 

central planked walk, the cabins 
opened directly. The stern deck, above, 
was the danger point; guards were 
there, and on the rocks ashore, where 
the camp was. A low buzz of voices 
sounded. Somebody yawned. 

“Ah! Look at the east—there’s the 
false dawn! Daylight will soon be here, 
and the morning prayer.” 

Somebody laughed and made a jest, 
and Devries found himself at the en- 
trance to the cabin passage. A figure 
moved in front of him. 


“Stay out of here, comrade!” came 
the careless words. “You know the 
orders—” 

The voice pointed the blow, the 
reaching hand. Devries had the guard 
by the throat, and plunged home his 
dagger. The blow missed. The guard 
wore a Steel-mesh shirt. The gripping 
fingers sank in the sinewy throat, how- 
ever, and the second blow drove home. 

The guard sagged down. Working 
swiftly, Devries stripped off his chain 
shirt, took his sword-belt and helm, 
and went on. He knew now where he 
was;a moment, and he found the locked 
door of Countess Alix. He scratched 
on the wood and heard her voice. 

“Who is it?” 

28 Wt 

A low cry; hands fumbled at the 
bolts, the door swung open. He had 
reached her. 


CHAPTER Vill 


si O NOISE, no noise!” 
Desperately, freeing himself 
from her ecstatic embrace, Devries took 
the girl in his arms for a brief moment. 
Then he pressed his burden upon her. 
“Here, get into this mail-shirt, take 
this sword. We'll have to fight for 


”? 


it— 

“Ah!” She recoiled from the touch. 
“Warm and sticky—it’s blood!” 

“Not yours,” said he grimly. “Can 
you fight?” 

“If I must, I suppose I can. Help 


me with it. It’s not sunrise yet-—why 
have you come? How did you get 
here?” 

Devries laughed at her eager flow of 
questions, as he aided her to get the 
chain-shirt on. 


“All’s done,” he rejoined under his 
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breath. “The pope’s riding hard for 
Rome. We might slip ashore, but we’d 
be run down in no time; Rais Hassan 
may be back at any moment now. I’ve 
loosed some of the slaves. Our one 
sure chance, win or lose all, is to cast 
loose the galley, To do that, we must 
put up a fight. If we can get her away 
from the shore, Rais Hassan and his 
imen are lost, and we’re safe.” 

“Oh!” A low, swift cry broke from 
her as she comprehended. Then she 
changed, quieted and came to him in 
the darkness, her hand on his arm. 
‘Tell me. You saw the pope?” 

“Yes, I suppose it was he,” said De- 
vries. 

“And you came back here. 
might have gone with him—” 

“Bah! I keep my promises; don’t 
mention it again. You'd have done the 
same.” 

“Not I!” She laughed softly. “At 
least, not yesterday. Today, life’s dif- 
ferent. But I warn you, don’t trust 
Messer Bardi! I heard him talking 
with Rais Hassan. They’re friends. 
Hassan meant to kill you and said so. 
Bardi only laughed.” 

“Yes. I don’t like his laugh. 
never mind him; he’s asleep.” 

“Very well. Tell me what to do.” 


You 


Well, 


“Use your sword on the line from the 
stern to the rocks. It'll take some cut- 
ting. I'll cover you while you do it.” 

She assented; they gripped hands; 
then he drew open the door and stepped 
out. 

“Wait. Don’t move till I return,” 
murmured Devries. 

He headed aft. Catching a dim clank 
of chains, a vague stir on the benches, 
he muttered the name of Leschamps. 
The Frenchman came to him with a 
low, fierce word. 


“Aye, lord! Twelve are freed. Two 
have gone for arms, two more to cut 
the bow line to shore, or cast it off. 
I’m freeing others.” 

“We'll need every man,” rejoined 
Devries. “T’ll wait, aft, until you’re 
ready, or until some alarm is caused.” 

He rejoined the Countess Alix. The 
haze had vanished now; a vague gray 
was stealing over everything, token of 
the coming dawn. The two waited, 
weapons ready, in silence. 

Came a sudden clank of chains, and 
a mutter of voices from the slave- 
benches. An officer on the stern deck 
gave a sharp order. 

“Ali! See what those dogs are up 
to; fighting, perhaps. Tell Murad to 
lay the whip on them. The lazy Turk 
is probably snoring.” 

Devries touched the girl. “Ready! 
The rope, mind, and nothing else.” 


A step sounded on the ladder. A man 
leaped down to the deck; as he landed, 
the sword of Devries cut him down. 
His shrill death-cry gave alarm, and 
Devries was up the ladder with a leap. 
Yelping voices from the waist told that 
the slaves were ready. 


Devries had one glimpse of the Coun- 
tess Alix, making for the shore line; 
then he turned and faced the group of 
corsairs dimly visible. He stood grimly 
silent, while they cried out questions, 
demands, orders. As the girl’s sword 
began to hack at the stout hawser, 
voices of alarm went up. An Arab 
leaped toward her across the deck, but 
Devrics met him midway, and the keen 
Voledo swung and clashed. That man 
died. 

“To me, Leschamps!” lifted the shout 
of Devries. 

Half a dozen men here before him, 
around him; cries of alarm rising on 
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shore, in the camp, a wild howl of naked 
men from the waist. Devries waited no 
longer, but hurled himself at the group 
of corsairs. In the obscurity they were 
uncertain, bewildered. He cut down 
one, and another. For a moment, he 
had visions of clearing the whole stern, 
single-handed, until a cry from the girl 
drew him around. 


WO men had leaped aboard from 

shore — guards there —and were 
rushing at her. Barely in time, De- 
vries came leaping in between. A 
sword-point found his body, but the 
chain-mail saved him from the thrust; 
as he staggered, the second man came 
diving in with a sweep of scimitar at 
the knees. Barely did Devries ward 
the blow. Then he had his balance 
again, and the Toledo blade swung and 
swung, cutting through steel cap and 
skull beneath like cardboard. 


An instant of breathing-space. The 
galley was swinging out at the bow; 
slaves had oars against the rocks, push- 
ing her out. There was a rush of men 
from the camp, a din of shrill yells. Half 
a dozen came tumbling aboard, just as 
the Countess Alix cried out. 


“Finished! It’s cut!’ 


Dawn was brightening. Another 
group came tumbling aboard, jumping 
the widening gap, throwing their com- 
rades here into confusion. More took 
the leap, landing all asprawl on deck. 
A score of corsairs here now, and 
thrusting forward at Devries. One 
reached him, and yelled to Allah as the 
Toledo bit into him. Another flung 
himself bodily in and gripped Devries 
about the waist, dagger plunging vainly 
at the steel shirt. The sword-hilt 
smashed up into his face, smashed him 


backward, beat him away, and the point 
took him as he fell. 

Sword in one hand, dagger in the 
other, Devries faced the rush; but here 
Leschamps intervened. 

A. wild and terrible howl, the raven- 
ing scream of wild beasts, pealed up as 
the freed slaves reached the stern-deck. 
Gaunt men, naked and bearded, armed 
with anything that had come to hand, 
they hurled themselves at the corsairs. 
Instantly there was a furious mélée, 
pierced by the yells of fury and dismay 
from ashore, as the men in camp real- 
ized that the ship was swinging out. A 
few more came leaping over the rail. 
One missed, then another, and went 
down, 

But here along the stern-deck swept 
death and passions let loose, as the 
slaves killed and were killed. Devries 
flung himself into the midst of the 
struggle, seeing that these naked men 
could scarce hope to face the armored 
Moslems. His voice rallied them, he 
surged into the forefront and led them, 
they gathered behind him and swept 
ahead in wild fury. They died fast, but 
they killed as they died, and the clang- 
ing, ringing Toledo crashed through 
helm and shield and armor. 

Daggers bit, swords clashed, curved 
scimitars hacked and slashed. Devries 
was bleeding now, but the deck was 
clearing. Three or four corsairs re- 
mained in a knot, and he smashed 
straight at them. Steel whirled and 
clashed; the weight of his rush bore 
them back. A stiletto shivered against 
his steel shirt. Another stabbed into 
his neck. A scimitar cut across his 
chest vainly. The Toledo sang and 
crashed down again and again. But 
one man remained now, and him Les- 
champs took with a yell and a leap— 
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took him down, rolled over and over 
with him, and rose with red dagger 
and exultant shout. Clear! 

At a price, however. The growing 
daylight revealed terrible things as De- 
vries, sobbing for breath, leaned on his 
sword and glanced around. Many of 
the unarmed slaves had died there. 
Leschamps and half a dozen more stood 
triumphant, and others were coming 
from the benches as they were freed; 
but the wounded corsairs fought to the 
very death. 


VEN as Devries looked around, he 
caught a yell, a cry, and saw the 
Countess Alix go down as a wounded 
Arab leaped on her with steel flashing. 
Leschamps yelled and went in with a 
leap, and pinned the Arab to the deck, 
but as the girl came to her feet, unhurt, 
she cried out again. 





“Look! They’re coming aboard!” 

So they were, indeed. They were 
coming over the rail as though by 
magic, half a dozen at once. Bows 
were twanging ashore; an arrow hit 
Devries between the shoulders, blunted 
on his chain shirt, but staggered him 
with the blow. And from ashore was 
going up a mighty shout, a wild pan- 
demonium of voices—Rais Hassan was 
back with his full force, back in wrath 
and wild futy and insane rage! 

They were coming aboard, yes. The 
slaves ran, hacking and thrusting, only 
to be cut down in their tracks. Half 
a dozen, a dozen—Arabs full armed 
from a small boat. And at the rail, 
helping them aboard, a man who had 
let down a rope to them—a man pallid 
and filled with terror, yet acting sharply 
enough in a pinch—Messer Bardi of 
Florence. 


Bardi, a bleody stiletto in his hand, struck at her again, again. 
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To Devries, this moment was fright- 
ful. He seemed palsied, unable to 
move, as the corsairs came across the 
stern-deck with a rush, as the yelling 
slaves gathered to meet them, as the 
Countess Alix flew like a tigress at 
Bardi and cast off the ropes the Flor- 
entine had lowered. Then she slumped 
away, catching at the rail, and Bardi, 
a bloody stiletto in his hand, struck at 
her again, again— 

With this, Devries found himself 
moving. What happened, he did not 
know; Bardi lay stretched on the deck, 
he was upholding Countess Alix, look- 
ing into her face, crying out her name. 

“Not hurt, not hurt—much,” she 
gasped. “The chain-mail saved me— 
ah! Look, look!” 

It was the supreme moment, the mo- 
ment of crisis. The galley had swung 
well out from the rocks, no others could 
come aboard; but the dozen men in 
armor were making sad havoc of the 
thronging slaves. With a groan, De- 
vries loosed the girl and rushed into 
the brunt of the fray, cursing the trai- 
torous Florentine who had helped these 
fresh men aboard. 

Armed now from the dead on the 
deck, the slaves fought with ferocity 
equal to that of the Moslems, but they 
were not skilled in fighting. Devries 
turned the tide, stemmed the corsair 
rush, and stood like a rock with the 
Toledo swinging red in the white day- 
stream. In vain they hammered and 
slashed at him. 

Their leader sprang in, a renegade 
like Rais Hassan, with a dazzling dis- 
play of skill as his curved blade swung 
and bit and slashed. He, too, was clad 
in chain mail; the Toledo struck it and 
glanced away. A slash in return sent 
Devries reeling, and the Moslem yells 


pealed up—but next instant they died. 
For, as the renegade leaped in to de- 
liver the finishing blow, Devries reached 
him with a backhand slash across the 
face, sudden and unexpected; then the 
point drove home to the throat, and 
finished it. : 

The others drew away. They had no 
escape now, for the galley had drifted 
well off the rocks; they were between 
the devil and the deep sea with a ven- 
geance, and what was left of the slave- 
pack went at them with a will, Les- 
champs leading. Devries, too, strode 
in upon them, saved Leschamps from a 
Moor at his back, and got his dagger- 
point into the Moor. 

A yell close beside him, a cry of warn- 
ing from Leschamps—too late! A 
stricken Turk, writhing half upright, 
stabbed and stabbed again. His point 
caught Devries in the thigh, beneath 
the edge of the mail-coat, and went 
deep. Not until the sword-point went 
through his beard did he relax in death, 
and Devries, leaning on the reddened 
point, knew that he was out of this 
fight and any other for many a day. 
He staggered to the rail and collapsed 
as Countess Alix came running to his 
aid. 

For a space he sat leaning against the 
bulwark, weak and sick, then rallied. 
She had bound up the hurt thigh with 
deft, swift fingers, and the blood was 
checked. Devries nodded to her, smiled 
faintly, and looked across the deck. 

“It’s over,” she was saying, jubilant 
and betwixt tears and laughter. “Over, 
my dear, ended!” 


NDED, indeed. The last of the cor- 
sairs had leaped into the sea and 
was swimming for shore. The galley 
had drifted out so far that the arrows 
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had ceased. The freed slaves, in a 
delirium of joy, were clearing the decks, 
flinging dead and dying over the side 
together, poniarding the wounded; no 
corsair was left alive on those red 
planks. 

Leschamps, streaming blood from a 
dozen minor wounds, came up like a 
gaunt scarecrow, babbling almost in- 
coherent French. 

“A hundred and more of us, lord— 
we can work the ship, we can man the 
oars! She is yours. Give me your or- 
ders, and we obey.” 

Devries pulled himself up a little un- 
til he could see the shore, and smiled 
grimly. The corsairs were grouped 
there in utmost dismay; Rais Hassan 
and his men, set ashore, were caught in 
their own trap now; instead of raiding 
Italy, they would be raided by Italy 
with bitter vengeance. 

“Won!” said Devries, and met the 
rapt gaze of the Countess Alix. “Won 
—we’ve done the impossible! We've 
won—” 

He leaned back again weakly. One 
of the slaves, who were given wine 
rations by the corsairs, came running 
with a cup. Devries drank, and felt 
the wine, bitter as it was, give him new 
life. He put up a hand to the Countess 
Alix. 

“Help me get on my feet. I can stand 
well enough—” 

As she aided him up, a long, shrill 
cry came from forward. It was echoed 
all down the deck. The naked, gaunt 
men paused in their work and stood 
staring. Daylight had merged into sun- 
rise now; the whole eastern sky was 
red. 

“What is it?’ demanded Devries, 
leaning against the rail. “What is it, 
Leschamps?” 


The scarecrow Frenchman had turn- 
ed livid beneath his bronze. He lifted 
a shaking, blood-smeared hand. His 
eyes were wild, staring; a frightful cry 
broke from a group of the ex-slaves, 
They, too, were staring. 

Devries turned painfully. He saw 
the Countess Alix, white as death, sway 
a little and then catch herself. He fol- 
lowed her gaze, the gaze of them all, 
out to the rocky promontory that cut 
off the shore to the south from view. 

Something had appeared there, just 
beyond the promontory. A ship, tall 
and high, oars flashing and dripping; a 
ship, heading in for them— 

“The galeasse!” gasped Leschamps. 
“We're lost—lost—” 

Lost, indeed. It was the Venetian 
galeasse of Curtogalli, and Devries felt 
his heart sink within him as she headed 
for them. 


CHAPTER IX 


d bee deck of the galley was wrapped 
in stricken silence. 

The silence was broken by sobbing 
voices, gusty heart-broken wails, wild 
fierce prayers and blasphemies; then 
staring silence fell again. 


Gone now was any gleam of hope. 
Useless now to fight, impossible to run, 
escape to shore was cut off by the cor- 
Sairs stranded there. Men dropped 
weapons and sank down, covering their 
faces; others, with streaming tears, 
sobbed out their lost hopes. But De- 
vries, one arm about the Countess Alix, 
leaned with the other on his sword and 
stood gazing at the great gay ship. 

Suddenly her oars poised, remained 
motionless. She lost way. A few hun- 
dred yards distant, she halted and hung, 
as though indecisive. 
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“He’s there—in the bow,” said the 
Countess Alix with white lips. 

Devries had already seen him. The 
tall, soldierly figure of Curtogalli him- 
self, regarding them, regarding the 
groups of corsairs ashore, unheeding 
their hoarse yells. The situation must 
have been very clear to him, in this 
moment; Rais Hassan ashore, the gal- 
ley taken by her own slaves, the figures 
of Devries and the girl there at the 
rail. 

“He knows by this time,” said De- 
vries grimly, “that I saved him from 
Rais Hassan—and lost him his prize. 
Well, my dear, kiss me again! After 
all, a man can die but once—” 

The Countess Alix turned to him, and 
kissed him. Then she faced again to 
the great galeasse and the tall, swarthy 
figure in the bow. 

Suddenly Curtogalli moved. He took 
off his Persian helmet and dropped it 
beside him, as though he wished to be 
recognized beyond any doubt. He 
waved his hand, as though in salute; 
he turned, and disappeared among 
those around him. The oars of the 
galeasse dipped. She swung slowly. 
She headed away. Her sails caught 
the shore-breeze and filled, the oars 


were taken in—and she stood away 
steadily, rapidly, heading into the hori- 
zon. 

Devries was the only one who under- 
stood, when he realized that she was 
actually leaving. He lifted his sword 
and waved it, and sank back against the 
bulwark. 

“Good man, true knight!” he said, 
with a gasp of emotional reaction. The 
girl looked at him, amazement in her 
eyes. 

“He’s leaving? Oh, it can’t be true— 
why would he do that?” 

Devries smiled. How much Curto- 
galli knew, how much he forgot, how 
much he had forgiven—no matter now. 
His arm tightened about the Countess 
Alix, and he smiled again as he met 
her blue eyes. 

“Why would he do that? To pay his 
debts; his debts to Rais Hassan, and to 
me, and to you, perhaps. He pays them 
like a true and gentle knight, God rest 
him! And now, my dear, kiss me again 
—this time in joy, in victory, in the 
flush of sunrise that'll gild all the future 
for us—” 

And Curtogalli went his ways, to 
fame, to glory, to honors, with his debts 
paid. 
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Little Lost Republic 


by HARRY VAN DEMARK 


LMOST forgotten among the 
events of this swiftly-moving age 
is the Lost Republic of Indian Stream. 
Few students of American history can 
lift their hands to attest that they have 
even heard of Indian Stream. Gone, 
too, are all, or nearly all, who saw that 
strange strip of territory on New 
Hampshire’s Canadian border stand off 
the might of two great governments 
and strive desperately to maintain its 
independence. 
The government records of the case 
are moldering in the archives at Wash- 
ington and Ottawa. Even New Hamp- 
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shire now seldom recalls the affair, and 
Luther Parker, “President of the In- 
dian Stream Republic,” who, with a 
staunch body of settlers, defied troops 
and warring authorities and defended 
the domain, is but a dim memory to 
the few who remember. 

The argument over Indian Stream 
and its 160,000 acres and three hun- 
dred citizens lasted for almost sixty 
years—in fact, from the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783 to the Ashburton treaty 
of 1843. It all came about because 
three New Hampshire traders secured 
from Chief Phillip of the St. Francis 
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tribe a deed to the territory of Indian 
Stream on the most northerly boundary 
of New Hampshire. 

A survey after the Revolution had 
determined the boundary limits of 
Canada and the United States. In 
those days, however, surveyors were 
not always too clear with their local 
definitions, so that the actual boundary 
line was subject to two interpretations. 
It was either at a creek known as Hall’s 
Stream or some miles further south at 
the Connecticut River. The tract in dis- 
pute was of magnificent fertility and 
scenic beauty. 

“Connecticut Lake, chief of the 
rivers headwaters, lies 1,618 feet 
above the sea level,” writes one visitor 
to the territory. “Picturesquely irregu- 
lar in outline, its shores in a large part 
forest fringes broken by green inter- 
vals, it is a handsome lake of fine pro- 
portions, as becomes a progenitor of so 
fair a stream. The neighboring hills 
are thick with trees, particularly the 
maple, mingled with spruce and fir. In 
the Autumn, while the trees are aglow 
with their rich tints, the heights are 
often white from the frozen mist that 
clings to the spears of the evergreen 
fOMAPECS. 3, 

“Now full-formed, the river emerges 
from the rocky outlet of this river 
basin. For the first two and a half miles 
of its course it is almost a continual 
rapid. Then it drops into a more tran- 
quil mood and glides along for some 
four miles, winding west and south- 
west. Receiving along the way two 
fair-sized tributaries and lesser streams, 
it flows again more rapidly to the meet- 
ing of the boundaries of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Canada.” 

Such was the elysian scene in the 
Republic of Indian Stream. It bore 
many names in the earlier days. It was 


variously known as Indian Stream, In- 
dian Stream Settlement, Indian Stream 
Territory, the Township of Indian Vil- 
lage, the Township of Liberty in the 
United States, Indian Grant, Bedel’s 
Grant, Bedel’s and Others’ Grant, and 
Bedel’s and Associates’ Grant. At pres- 
ent it is the northern part of Coos 
County, New Hampshire; but the rec- 
ords show that a good many vivid inci- 
dents had to happen before that incor- 
poration was to come about. 


AVID GIBBS, Nathaniel Wales 
and Moody Bedel, the original 
grantees of Indian Stream, appear to 
have had heads for both pioneering and 
business. They in turn deeded parcels 
of the tract to others, receiving hard 
cash in return. Slowly in that out-of- 
the-way territory a population grew up. 
The War of 1812 between the United 
States and England does not seem to 
have had much effect on the new proj- 
ect, which, by 1820, had increased to 
forty settlers and their families. They 
thrived under their own laws, and no 
one paid much attention to them until, 
in 1824, a visiting commission from 
New Hampshire reported that there 
were fifty-eight families, totaling near- 
ly three hundred folk, in the old Indian 
grant. 


Then came the first hints of trou- 
ble. The New Hampshire legislature 
wanted to know more about this odd 
settlement on its northern boundary, 
which was operating peacefully under 
its own government. Canada had taken 
only a desultory interest in the settle- 
ment, but now it also awoke officially 
to its existence. New Hampshire 
claimed Indian Stream territory as its 
own, and the inhabitants objected. 
Canada claimed it and the inhabitants 
likewise objected to that. Great Britain 
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took a hand and the affair was sub- 
mitted to the King of the Netherlands 
for arbitration. He decided in favor 
of Canada. The United States refused 
to accept the word as final. 

By that time the settlers of Indian 
Stream were asserting themselves with 
vigor. If Hall's Stream was the inter- 
national boundary, then they belonged 
to the United States. If the Connecti- 
cut River was the boundary, they be- 
longed to Canada. But they had not 
the slightest intention of belonging to 
either party in the argument until the 
elusive boundary had been nailed down 
to stay. 

Such was the decision at which 
they arrived in the historic General 
Assembly meeting of 1832, when In- 
dian Stream drew up its own consti- 
tution and stepped out for itself in the 
world as an independent republic. 

The constitution was a remarkable 
document. It provided for an assem- 
bly, a council of five, an army, a su- 
preme court. In short, it duplicated 
most of the branches of the United 
States Government. Quite possibly 
the republic of Indian Stream was not 
a complete Utopia. In the minutes 
of the year 1832 is found the notation 
that the assembly “voted to choose a 
committee of six to adopt some meas- 
ure to prevent people from cheating, 
lying and swindling people out of their 
money.” All other evidence points, 
however, to the conclusion that the 
settlers of Indian Stream were honest 
and industrious, with the exception 
of the usual handful of sharp traders 
to be found in any community. 


HE REPUBLIC of Indian Stream 
had been created owing allegiance 
to no one but its own authorities. 
There was confusion as a result. The 


United States Government took Indian 
Stream at its word and began to levy 
customs duties on all goods going into 
and coming out of the territory, much 
to the displeasure of the farming folk. 

As soon as the King of the Nether- 
lands had decided the dispute in favor 
of Canada the Canadian authorities be- 
gan to insist that the territory’s citi- 
zens should perform their military duty 
as dutiful subjects of Great Britain. 
This likewise appears to have irked the 
honest republicans of the spunky little 
community. | 

Indian Stream was thus hammered 
from both sides. Finally a decision 
was reached which it was hoped would 
brighten up the twilight enveloping 
the situation. New Hampshire officials 
were coming into the territory to serve 
writs on the inhabitants. A way had 
to be found to end such harrying. So 
Indian Stream addressed a communi- 
cation to the Attorney-General of the 
United States asking for an opinion 
that the territory was under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, 
but not under that of New Hampshire, 
and demanding that the state authori- 
ties should cease their activities. 

The reply of the Attorney-General 
was profoundly disappointing to the 
unhappy republic. He wrote: 

“Tf you are within the limits of the 
United States, as has always been 
maintained by this Government, it is 
because you are within the limits of 
the State of New Hampshire.” 

The authorities of New Hampshire 
followed this blow with one of their 
own. They wrote to the Indian Stream 
Assembly that the state intended to 
assume full sway over the recalcitrant 
republic as a result of the Attorney- 
General’s decision. 

The reaction was prompt and deci- 
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sive. A very much enraged republic 
of Indian Stream, sixty out of its sev- 
enty-five voters signing, addressed a 
petition to the Governor of Lower 
Canada. 

“Being unable to defend ourselves 
against the aggressions of the State of 
New Hampshire,” was the substance of 
the document, “We now turn to you, 
asking what relief you can extend to us 
against new invasions.” 

The Governor of Lower Canada is 
reported. to have been much pleased. 
He wrote back promptly that he would 
defend the citizens of Indian Stream 
against all encroachments on their 
liberties as British subjects. He was 
probably not aware of the fact that the 
new republic was a house divided 
against itself by now. It had its inde- 
pendent repubhcans, its Canadian party 
and its “New Hampshire boys’—each 
side pledged to a different government. 

Indian Stream began to seethe. It 
seethed still more when Canadian au- 
thorities came in openly to arrest citi- 
zens on British warrants, and New 
Hampshire representatives appeared 
with New Hampshire warrants. 


OR YEARS Luther Parker had 
been a leading citizen of Indian 
Stream. He had served as a member 
of the first Council and later had been 
designated “President of the Republic.” 
The Canadian officers of the law en- 
deavored to lay hands on him and his 
brother Asa on a trivial charge. They 
called at his store. Luther Parker 
calmly produced his rifle and laid it on 
the counter. Asa Parker sauntered in 
with two large horse-pistols. The 
Canadian party evaporated. 
Later on, however, they captured one 
of the brothers on a lonely road and 
took him across the border into Canada, 


where he was released on bail. The 
case against him promptly fell through. 
It is doubtful if much of a case could 
have been made against anyone ar- 
rested in Indian Stream during those 
stirring days. 

There was, for instance, an Indian 
Stream settler named Blanchard, whose 
allegiance was with the “New Hamp- 
shire boys.” With New Hampshire of- 
ficials he arrested a certain Tyler, and 
Tyler was rescued by his friends of 
Canadian sympathy. Then, as his move 
in the game, Tyler, leading a party of 
Canadian officers, went out to seize 
Blanchard on the charge of falsely ar- 
resting a British subject. The “New 
Hampshire boys” received the news 
that Blanchard had been captured and 
was being led toward Canada. They 
armed themselves and set off in pur- 
suit. The hamlets of Indian Stream 
buzzed with excitement. 

With a guard now grown to fifteen 
men, Blanchard was almost over the 
Canadian border when eight armed 
“New Hampshire boys” swooped down 
on them on horseback and demanded 
the release of the prisoner. Immedi- 
ately Blanchard was turned over to his 
friends. This might have been the end 
of the trouble had not someone recalled 
that there was still a New Hampshire 
warrant and a $5.00 reward out for 
Tyler, who had instigated Blanchard’s 
arrest. 

Two republicans started at once to 
invade Canada and capture Tyler. At 
the home of a Canadian justice-of-the- 
peace, a hot-headed hater of the re- 
publicans, a party of twelve Canadians 
was encountered. The justice called 
upon them to seize the pair of invaders. 
Pistols were brought out and cocked, 
and stones began to fly at the two 
lonely Indian Streamers 
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A party of thirty more “New Hamp- 
shire boys” suddenly appeared. The 
august justice-of-the-peace for Canada 
was seized and dragged across the line, 
later to be released with a warning to 
behave himself in the future. Here and 
there were the hurts of sabre wounds 
and of a pistol shot or so. The situa- 
tion bore a strong resemblance to war. 


HE New Hampshire Legislature 

passed a resolution empowering the 
governor to use any means at his dis- 
posal to enforce the state authority 
over Indian Stream. At once a com- 
pany of militia under the command of 
Captain James Mooney marched into 
the disputed territory. The sight of soldiers 
and bayonets with the full power of a 
state behind them, made its impression on 
the citizens of the republic. 

Captain Mooney quartered himself in 
the house of Luther Parker, where, it is 
related, he spent much of his time when 
not out on active service in reading a 
book and rocking the baby’s cradle. All 
around in the yard were the tents of 
the soldiers. There were sporadic ar- 
rests of trouble-makers; but the pres- 
ence of militia tamed down the most 
ebullient. Slowly the excitement 
waned. Barracks went up for winter 
quarters, indicating that New Hamp- 
shire’s militia had come to stay. 

The Canadian officials were informed 
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that none of their representatives 
would be allowed to enter Indian 
Stream. A guard was posted on the 
roads leading into the republic. Many 
of the inhabitants, including Luther 
Parker and his family, despairing of 
the future of the new republic, sought 
other fields of pioneering. The rest 
settled down to a life of peace and quiet. 

At last the Canadian Government 
promised to keep its hands off the Re- 
public of Indian Stream and the troops 
were withdrawn. Ina series of resolu- 
tions passed by the General Assembly, 
the Republic of Indian Stream dis- 
solved its identity and came under the 
jurisdiction of New Hampshire. 

In 1840 there was incorporated the 
town of Pittsburg, containing the ter- 
ritory of Indian Stream. Two years 
later the Ashburton Treaty defined the 
international boundary as being Hall’s 
Stream. One more independent repub- 
lic had vanished. 

But all down the years there seems 
to have been a trace of the old inde- 
pendence left. It is related that back 
around 1915 the representative of the 
Pittsburg district, during an argument 
in the New Hampshire Legislature, 
called the attention of that body to the 
fact that his territory had once gone 
completely independent. and _ that, 
therefore, its voters had better be re- 
spected. 
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HE ciank of the sour sentinels on 
the turrets, the gusty uproar of the 
Spring winds, were not heard by those 
who revelled in the cellar of Godfrey 
de Courtenay’s castle; and the noise 
these revellers made was bottled up 
deafeningly within the massive walls. 
A sputtering candle lighted those 
rugged walls, damp and uninviting, 
flanked with wattled casks and hogs- 
heads over which stretched a veil of 
dusty cobwebs. From one barrel the 
head had been knocked out, and leath- 
ern drinking-jacks were immersed 
again and again in the foamy tide, in 
hands that grew increasingly unsteady. 
Agnes, one of the serving-wenches, 
had stolen the massive iron key to the 
cellar from the girdle of the steward; 
and rendered daring by the absence of 
their master, a small but far from se- 
lect group were making merry with 
characteristic heedlessness of the mor- 
row. 

Agnes, seated on the knee of the var- 
let Peter, beat erratic time with a jack 
to a ribald song both were bawling in 
different tunes and keys. The ale 
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slopped over the rim of the wobbling 
jack and down Peter’s collar, a circum- 
stance he was beyond noticing. 

The other wench, fat Marge, rolled 
on her bench and slapped her ample 
thighs in uproarious appreciation of a 
spicy tale just told by Giles Hobson. 
This individual might have been the 
lord of the castle from his manner, in- 
stead of a vagabond rapscallion tossed 
by every wind of adversity. Tilted back 
on a barrel, booted feet propped on an- 
other, he loosened the belt that girdled 
his capacious belly in its worn leather 
jerkin, and plunged his muzzle once 
more into the frothing ale. 

“Giles, by Saint Withold his beard,” 
quoth Marge, “madder rogue never 
wore steel. The very ravens that pick 
your bones on the gibbet tree will burst 
their sides a-laughing. I hail ye— 
prince of all bawdy liars!” 

She flourished a huge pewter pot and 
drained it as stoutly as any man in the 
realm. 


T this moment another reveller, 
returning from an errand, came 
into the scene. The door at the head of 
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the stairs admitted a wobbly figure in 
close-fitting velvet. Through the brief- 
ly opened door sounded noises of the 
night—slap of hangings somewhere in 
the house, sucking and flapping in the 
wind that whipped through the crev- 
ices; a faint disgruntled hail from a 
watchman on a tower. A gust of wind 
whooped down the stair and set the 
candle to dancing. 

Guillaume, the page, shoved the door 
shut and made his way with groggy 
care down the rude stone steps. He 
was not so drunk as the others, simply 
because, what of his extreme youth, he 
lacked their capacity for fermented 
liquor. 

“What’s the time, boy?’ demanded 
Peter. 

“Long past midnight,” the page an- 
swered, groping unsteadily for the open 
cask. “The whole castle is asleep, save 
for the watchmen. But | heard a clat- 
ter of hoofs through the wind and rain; 
methinks ’tis Sir Godfrey returning.” 

“Let him return and be damned!” 
shouted Giles, slapping Marge’s fat 
haunch resoundingly. “He may be lord 
of the keep, but at present we are keep- 
ers of the cellar! More ale! Agnes, you 
little slut, another song!” 

“Nay, more tales!” clamored Marge. 
“Our mistress’s brother, Sir Guiscard 
de Chastillon, has told grand tales of 
Holy Land and the infidels, but by 
Saint Dunstan, Giles’ lies outshine the 
knight’s truths!” 

“Slander not a—hic!—holy man as 
has been on pilgrimage and Crusade,” 
hiccuped Peter. “Sir Guiscard has seen 
Jerusalem, and foughten beside the 
King of Palestine—how many years?” 

“Ten year come May Day, since he 
sailed to Holy Land,” said Agnes. 
“Lady Eleanor had not seen him in all 
that time, till he rode up to the gate 
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yesterday morn. Her husband, 
Godfrey, never has seen him.” 

“And wouldn’t know him?” mused 
Giles; “nor Sir Guiscard him?” 

He blinked, raking a broad hand 
through his sandy mop. He was drunk- 
er than even he realized. The world 
spun like a top and his head seemed to 
be dancing dizzily on his shoulders. 
Out of the fumes of ale and a vagrant 
spirit, a madcap idea was born. 

A roar of laughter burst gustily from 
Giles’ lips. He reeled upright, spilling 
his jack in Marge’s lap and bringing 
a burst of rare profanity from her. He 
smote a barrelhead with his open hand, 
strangling with mirth. 

“Good lack!’ squawked Agnes. “Are 
you daft, man?” 

“A jest!” The roof reverberated to 
his bull’s bellow. “Oh, Saint Withold, 
a jest! Sir Guiscard knows not his 
brother-in-law, and Sir Godfrey is now 
at the gate. Hark ye!” 

Four heads, bobbing erratically, in- 
clined toward him as he whispered as 
if the rude walls might hear. An in- 
stant’s bleary silence was followed by 
boisterous guffaws. They were in the 
mood to follow the maddest course sug- 
gested to them. Only Guillaume felt 
some misgivings, but he was swept 
away by the alcoholic fervor of his 
companions. 

“Oh, a devil’s own jest!” cried 
Marge, planting a loud, moist kiss on 
Giles’ ruddy cheek. “On, rogues, to 
the sport!” 

“En avant!” bellowed Giles, drawing 
his sword and waving it unsteadily, 
and the five weaved up the stairs, stum- 
bling, blundering, and lurching against 
one another. They kicked open the 
door, and shortly were running errat- 
ically up the wide hall, giving tongue 
like a pack of hounds. 


Sir 
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HE castles of the Twelfth Cen- 

tury, fortresses rather than mere 
dwellings, were built for defense, not 
comfort. 

The hall through which the drunken 
band was hallooing was broad, lofty, 
windy, strewn with rushes, now but 
faintly lighted by the dying embers in 
a great ill-ventilated fireplace. Rude, 
sail-like hangings along the walls rip- 
pled in the wind that found its way 
through. Hounds, sleeping under the 
great table, woke yelping as they were 
trodden on by blundering ieet, and add- 
ed their clamor to the din. 

This din roused Sir Guiscard de 
Chastillon from dreams of Acre and 
the sun-drenched plains of Palestine. 
He bounded up, sword in hand, sup- 
posing himself to be beset by Saracen 
raiders, then realized where he was. 
But events seemed to be afoot. A med- 
ley of shouts and shrieks clamored 
outside his door, and on the stout oak 
panels boomed a rain of blows that bade 
fair to burst the portal inward. The 
knight heard his name called loudly 
and urgently. 

Putting aside his trembling squire, 
he ran to the door and cast it open. Sir 
Guiscard was a tall gaunt man, with a 
great beak of a nose and cold grey eyes. 
Even in his shirt he was a formidable 
figure. He blinked ferociously at the 
group limned dimly in the glow from 
the coals at the other end of the hall. 
There seemed to be women, children, a 
fat man with a sword. 

This fat man was bawling: “Succor, 
Sir Guiscard, succor! The castle is 
forced, and we are all dead men! The 
robbers of Horsham Wood are within 
the hall itself!” 

Sir Guiscard heard the unmistak- 
able tramp of mailed feet, saw vague 
figures coming into the hall—figures 


on whose steel the faint light gleamed 
redly. Still mazed by slumber, but fe- 
rocious, he went into furious action. 

Sir Godfrey de Courtenay, returning 
to his keep after many hours of riding 
through foul weather, anticipated only 
rest and ease in his own castle. Having 
vented his irritation by roundly cursing 
the sleepy grooms who shambled up 
to attend his horses, and were too be- 
mused to tell him of his guest, he dis- 
missed his men-at-arms and strode into 
the donjon, followed by his squires and 
the gentlemen of his retinue. Scarcely 
had he entered when the devil’s own 
bedlam burst loose in the hall. He 
heard a wild stampede of feet, crash of 
overturned benches, baying of dogs, 
and an uproar of strident voices, over 
which one bull-like bellow triumphed. 

Swearing amazedly, he ran up the 
hall, followed by his knights, when a 
ravening maniac, naked but for a shirt, 
burst on him, sword in hand, howling 
like a werewolf. 

Sparks flew from Sir Godfrey’s basi- 
net beneath the madman’s furious 
strokes, and the lord of the castle al- 
most succumbed to the ferocity of that 
onslaught before he could draw his own 
sword. He fell back, bellowing for his 
men-at-arms. But the madman was 
yelling louder than he, and from all 
sides swarmed other lunatics in shirts 
who assailed Sir Godfrey’s dumfounded 
gentlemen with howling frenzy. 

The castle was in an uproar—lights 
flashing up, dogs howling, women 
screaming, men cursing, and over all 
the clash of steel and the stamp of 
mailed feet. 

The conspirators, sobered by what 
they had raised, scattered in all direc- 
tions, seeking hiding-places—all except 
Giles Hobson. His state of intoxication 
was too magnificent to be perturbed by 
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any such trivial scene. He admired 
his handiwork for a space; then, find- 
ing swords flashing too close to his 
head for comfort, withdrew, and fol- 
lowing some instinct, departed for a 
hiding-place known to him of old. There 
he found with gentle satisfaction that 
he had all the time retained a cob- 
webbed bottle in his hand. This he 
emptied, and its contents, coupled with 
what had already found its way down 
his gullet, plunged him into extinction 
for an amazing period. Tranquilly he 
snored under the straw, while events 
took place above and around him, and 
matters moved not slowly. 


HERE in the straw Friar Ambrose 

found him just as dusk was falling 
after a harassed and harrying day. The 
friar, ruddy and well paunched, shook 
the unpenitent one into bleary wake- 
fulness. 

“The saints defend us!” said Am- 
brose. “Up to your old tricks again! I 
thought to find you here. They have 
been searching the castle all day for 
you; they searched these stables, too. 
Well that you were hidden beneath a 
very mountain of hay.” 

“They do me too much _ honor,” 
yawned Giles. “Why should they 
search for me?” 

The friar lifted his hands in pious 
horror. 

“Saint Denis is my refuge against 
Sathanas and his works! Is it not 
known how you were the ringleader in 
that madcap prank last night that pit- 
ted poor Sir Guiscard against his sis- 
ter’s husband?” 

“Saint Dunstan!” quoth Giles, expec- 
torating dryly. “How I thirst! Were 
any slain?” 

“No, by the providence of God. But 
there is many a broken crown and 
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bruised rib this day. Sir Godfrey nigh 
fell at the first onset, for Sir Guiscard 
is a woundy swordsman. But our lord 
being in full armor, he presently dealt 
Sir Guiscard a shrewd cut over the pate, 
whereby blood did flow in streams, and 
Sir Guiscard blasphemed in a manner 
shocking to hear. What had _ then 
chanced, God only knows, but Lady 
Eleanor, awakened by the noise, ran 
forth in her shift, and seeing her hus- 
band and her brother at swords’ points, 
she ran between them and _ bespoke 
them in words not to be repeated. 
Verily, a flailing tongue hath our mis- 
tress when her wrath is stirred. 

“So understanding was reached, and 
a leech was fetched for Sir Guiscard 
and such of the henchmen as had suf- 
fered scathe. Then followed much dis- 
cussion, and Sir Guiscard had recog- 
nized you as one of those who banged 
on his door. Then Guillaume was dis- 
covered hiding, as from a guilty con- 
science, and he confessed all, putting 
the blame on you. Ah me, such a day 
as it has been! 

“Poor Peter in the stocks since dawn, 
and all the villeins and serving-wenches 
and villagers gathered to clod him— 
they but just now left off, and a sorry 
sight he is, with nose a-bleeding, face 
skinned, an eye closed, and broken eggs 
in his hair and dripping over his fea- 
tures. Poor Peter! 

“And as for Agnes, Marge and Guil- 
laume, they have had whipping enough 
to content them all a lifetime. It would 
be hard to say which of them has the 
sorest posterior. But it is you, Giles, 
the masters wish. Sir Guiscard swears 
that only your life will anyways con- 
tent him.” 

“Hmmmm,” ruminated Giles. He 
rose unsteadily, brushed the straw from 
his garments, hitched up his belt and 
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stuck his disreputable bonnet on his 
head at a cocky angle. 

The friar watched him gloomily. 
“Peter stocked, Guillaume  birched, 
Marge and Agnes whipped—what 
should be your punishment?” 

“Methinks I’ll do penance by a long 
pilgrimage,” said Giles. 

“You'll never get through the gates,” 
predicted Ambrose. 

“True,” sighed Giles. “A friar may 
pass at will, where an honest man is 
halted by suspicion and prejudice. As 
further penance, lend me your robe.” 

“My robe?” exclaimed the friar. 
“You are a fool 6 

A heavy fist clunked against his fat jaw, 
and he collapsed with a whistling sigh. 

A few minutes later a lout in the 
outer ward, taking aim with a rotten 
egg at the dilapidated figure in the 
stocks, checked his arm as a robed and 
hooded shape emerged from the stables 
and crossed the open space with slow 
steps. The shoulders drooped as from 
a weight of weariness, the head was 
bent forward; so much so, in fact, that 
the features were hidden by the hood. 

The lout doffed his shabby cap and 
made a clumsy leg. 

“God go wi’ ’ee, good faither,” he 
said. 

“Pax vobiscum, my son,” came the an- 
swer, low and muffled from the depths 
of the hood. 

The lout shook his head sympatheti- 
cally as the robed figure moved on, un- 
hindered, in the direction of the postern 
gate. 

“Poor Friar Ambrose,’ quoth the 
lout. “He takes the sin o’ the world so 
much to heart; there ’ee go, fair bowed 
down by the wickedness o’ men.” 

He sighed, and again took aim at the 
glum countenance that glowered above 
the stocks. 
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HROUGH the blue glitter of the 

Mediterranean wallowed a mer- 
chant galley, clumsy, broad in the 
beam. Her square sail hung limp on 
her one thick mast. The oarsmen, sit- 
ting on the benches which flanked the 
waist deck on either side, tugged at the 
long oars, bending forward and heav- 
ing back in machine-like unison. Sweat 
stood out on their sun-burnt skin, their 
muscles rolled evenly. From the in- 
terior of the hull came a chatter of 
voices, the complaint of animals, a reek 
as of barnyards and stables. This scent 
was observable some distance to lee- 
ward. To the south the blue waters 
spread out like molten sapphire. To the 
north, the gleaming sweep was broken 
by an island that reared up white cliffs 
crowned with dark green. Dignity, 
cleanliness and serenity reigned over 
all, except where that smelly, ungainly 
tub lurched through the foaming water, 
by sound and scent advertising the 
presence of man. 

Below the waist-deck passengers, 
squatted among bundles, were cooking 
food over small braziers. Smoke min- 
gled with a reek of sweat and garlic. 
Horses, penned in a narrow space, 
whinnied wretchedly. Sheep, pigs and 
chickens added their aroma to the 
smells. 

Presently, amidst the babble below 
decks, a new sound floated up to the 
people above—members of the crew, and 
the wealthier passengers who shared the 
patrono’s cabin. The voice of the patrono 
came to them, strident with annoyance, 
answered by a loud rough voice with 
an alien accent. 

The Venetian captain, prodding 
among the butts and bales of the cargo, 
had discovered a stowaway—a fat, 
sandy-haired man in worn leather, 
snoring bibulously among the barrels. 
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Ensued an impassioned oratory in 
lurid Italian, the burden of which at 
last focussed in a demand that the 
stranger pay for his passage. 

“Pay?” echoed that individual, run- 
ning thick fingers through unkempt 
locks. “What should I pay with, Thin- 
shanks? Where am I? What ship is 
this? Where are we going?” 

“This is the San Stefano, bound for 
Cyprus from Palermo.” 

“Oh, yes,” muttered the stowaway. 
“T remember. I came aboard at Paler- 
mo—lay down beside a wine cask be- 
tween the bales r 

The patrono hastily inspected the cask 
and shrieked with new passion. 

“Dog! You’ve drunk it all!’ 

“How long have we been at sea?” de- 
manded the intruder. | 

“Long enough to be out of sight of 
land,” snarled the other. “Pig, how can 
a man lie drunk so long : 

“No wonder my belly’s empty,” mut- 
tered the other. “I’ve lain among the 
bales, and when I woke, I’d drink till 
I fell asleep again. Hmmm!” 








“Money!” clamored the Italian. 
“Bezants for your fare!” 
“Bezants!” snorted the other. I 


haven’t a penny to my name.” 

“Then overboard you go,” grimly 
promised the patrono. “There’s no room 
for beggars aboard the San Stefano.” 

That struck a spark. The stranger 
gave vent to a war-like snort, and 
tugged at his sword. 

“Throw me overboard into all that 
water? Not while Giles Hobson can 
wield blade. A free-born Englishman 
is as good as any velvet-breeched Ital- 
ian. Call your bullies and watch me 
bleed them!” 


ROM the deck came a loud call, 
strident with sudden fright. ‘“Gal- 


leys off the starboard bow! Saracens!” 

A howl burst from the patrono’s lips 
and his face went ashy. Abandoning 
the dispute at hand, he wheeled and 
rushed up on deck. Giles Hobson fol- 
lowed and gaped about him at the 
anxious brown faces of the rowers, the 
frightened countenances of the passen- 
gers—Latin priests, merchants and pil- 
grims. Following their gaze, he saw 
three long low galleys shooting across 
the blue expanse toward them. They 
were still some distance away, but the 
people on the San Stefano could hear the 
faint clash of cymbals, see the banners 
stream out from the mast heads. The 
oars dipped into the blue water, came 
up shining silver. 

“Put her about and steer for the 
island!” yelled the patrono. “If we can 
reach it, we may hide and save our 
lives. The galley is lost—and all the 
cargo! Saints defend me!” He wept 
and wrung his hands, less from fear 
than from disappointed avarice. 

The San Stefano wallowed cumbrously 
about and waddled hurriedly toward the 
white cliffs jutting in the sunlight. The 
slim galleys came up, shooting through 
the waves like water snakes. The space 
of dancing blue between the San Stefano 
and the cliffs narrowed, but more 
swiftly narrowed the space between the 
merchant and the raiders. Arrows be- 
gan to arch through the air and patter 
on the deck. One struck and quivered 
near Giles Hobson’s boot, and he gave 
back as if from a serpent. The fat Eng- 
lishman mopped perspiration from his 
brow. His mouth was dry, his head 
throbbed, his belly heaved. Suddenly 
he was violently sea-sick. 

The oarsmen bent their backs, 
gasped, heaved mightily, seeming al- 
most to jerk the awkward craft out of 
the water. Arrows, no longer arching, 
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raked the deck. A man howled; another 
sank down without a word. An oars- 
man flinched from a shaft through his 
shoulder, and faltered in his stroke. 
Panic-stricken, the rowers began to 
lose rhythm. The San Stefano lost head- 
way and rolled more wildly, and the 
passengers sent up a wail. From the 
raiders came yells of exultation. They 
separated in a fan-shaped formation 
meant to envelop the doomed galley. 

On the merchant’s deck the priests 
were shriving and absolving. 

“Holy Saints grant me ” gasped 
a gaunt Pisan, kneeling on the boards— 
convulsively he clasped the feathered 
shaft that suddenly vibrated in his breast, 
then slumped sidewise and lay still. 

An arrow thumped into the rail over 
which Giles Hobson hung, quivered 
near his elbow. He paid no heed. A 
hand was laid on his shoulder. Gag- 
ging, he turned his head, lifted a green 
face to look into the troubled eyes of a 
priest. 

“My son, this may be the hour of 
death; confess your sins and I will 
shrive you.” 

“The only one I can think of,” gasped 
Giles miserably, “is that I mauled a 
priest and stole his robe to flee Eng- 
land in.” 

“Alas, my son,” the priest began, 
then cringed back with a low moan. He 
seemed to bow to Giles; his head in- 
clining still further, he sank to the deck. 
From a dark welling spot on his side 
jutted a Saracen arrow. 





ILES gaped about him; on either 

hand a long slim galley was 
sweeping in to lay the Saw Stefano 
aboard. Even as he looked, the third 
galley, the one in the middle of the 
triangular formation, rammed _ the 
merchant ship with a deafening splin- 


tering of timber. The steel beak cut 
through the bulwarks, rending apart 
the stern cabin. The concussion rolled 
men off their feet. Others, caught and 
crushed in the collision, died howling 
awfully. The other raiders ground 
alongside, and their steel-shod prows 
sheared through the banks of oars, 
twisting the shafts out of the oars- 
men’s hands, crushing the ribs of the 
wielders. 

The grappling hooks bit into the 
bulwarks, and over the rail came dark 
naked men with scimitars in their 
hands, their eyes blazing. They were 
met by a dazed remnant who fought 
back desperately. 

Giles Hobson fumbled out his sword, 
strode groggily forward. A dark shape 
flashed at him out of the mélée. He got 
a dazed impression of glittering eyes, 
and a curved blade hissing down. He 
caught the stroke on his sword, stag- 
gering from the spark-showering im- 
pact. Braced on wide straddling legs, 
he drove his sword into the pirate’s 
belly. Blood and entrails gushed forth, 
and the dying corsair dragged his slay- 
er to the deck with him in his throes. 

Feet booted and bare stamped on 
Giles Hobson as he strove to rise. A 
curved dagger hooked at his kidneys, 
caught in his leather jerkin and ripped 
the garment from hem to collar. He 
rose, shaking the tatters from him. A 
dusky hand locked in his ragged shirt, 
a mace hovered over his head. Witha 
frantic jerk, Giles pitched backward, 
to a sound of rending cloth, leaving 
the torn shirt in his captor’s hand. The 
mace met empty air as it descended, 
and the wielder went to his knees from 
the wasted blow. Giles fled along the 
blood-washed deck, twisting and duck- 
ing to avoid struggling knots of 


fighters. 
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A handful of defenders huddled in 
the door of the forecastle. The rest of 
the galley was in the hands of the 
triumphant Saracens. They swarmed 
over the deck, down into the waist. The 
animals squealed piteously as_ their 
throats were cut. Other screams 
marked the end of the women and chil- 
dren dragged from their hiding-places 
among the cargo. 


In the door of the forecastle the 
blood-stained survivors parried and 
thrust with notched swords. The pi- 
rates hemmed them in, yelping mock- 
ingly, thrusting forward their pikes, 
drawing back, springing in to hack and 
slash, 

Giles sprang for the rail, intending to 
dive and swim for the island. A quick 
step behind him warned him in time to 
wheel and duck a scimitar. It was 
wielded by a stout man of medium 
height, resplendent in silvered chain- 






mail and chased helmet, crested with 
egret plumes. 

Sweat misted the fat Englishman’s 
sight; his wind was short: his belly 
heaved, his legs trembled. The Moslem 
cut at his head. Giles parried, struck 
back. His blade clanged against the 
chief’s mail. Something like a white- 
hot brand seared his temple, and he 
was blinded by a rush of blood. Drop- 
ping his sword, he pitched head-first 
against the Saracen, bearing him to the 
deck. The Moslem writhed and cursed, 
but Giles’ thick arms clamped desper- 
ately about him. 


Suddenly a wild shout went up. 
There was a rush of feet across the 
deck. Men began to leap over the rail, 
to cast loose the boarding-irons. Giles’ 
captive yelled stridently, and men 
raced across the deck toward him. Giles 
released him, ran like a bulky cat along 
the bulwarks, and scrambled up over 
the roof of the shattered poop cabin. 
None heeded him. Men naked but for 
tarboushes hauled the mailed chieftain to 


: Sh his feet and rushed him across the deck 








while he raged and blasphemed, evi- 


The Moslem writhed and 
cursed, but Giles’ thick arms 
clamped desperately about him. 
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He nocked the arrow, 
waited till Giles’ dripping 
head appeared again... 


dently wishing to continue the contest. 
The Saracens were leaping into their 
own galleys and pushing away. And 
Giles, crouching on the splintered cabin 
roof, saw the reason. 


ROUND the western promontory 

of the island they had been trying 
to reach, came a squadron of great red 
dromonds, with battle-castles rearing at 
prow and stern. Helmets and spear- 
heads glittered in the sun. Trumpets 
blared, drums boomed. From each 
mast-head streamed a long banner bear- 
ing the emblem of the Cross. 

From the survivors aboard the San 
Stefano rose a shout of joy. The galleys 
were racing southward. The nearest 
dromond swung ponderously alongside, 
and brown faces framed in steel looked 
over the rail. 

“Ahoy, there!” rang a stern-voiced 
command. “You are sinking; stand by 
to come aboard.” 





Giles H>bson started violently at that 
voice. He gaped up at the battle-castle 
towering above the San Stefano. A hel- 
meted head bent over the bulwark, a 
pair of cold grey eyes met his. He saw 
a great beak of a nose, a scar seaming 
the face from the ear down the rim of 
the jaw. 

Recognition was mutual. A year had 
not dulled Sir Guiscard de Chastillon’s 
resentment. 

“So!” The yell rang bloodthirstily 
in Giles Hobson’s ears. “At last I have 
found you, rogue fe 

Giles wheeled, kicked off his boots, 
ran to the edge of the roof. He left it 
in a long dive, shot into the blue water 
with a tremendous splash. His head 
bobbed to the surface, and he struck 
out for the distant cliffs in long pawing 
strokes. 





A mutter of surprise rose from the 
dromond, but Sir Guiscard smiled sourly. 
“A bow, varlet,’ he commanded. 
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It was placed in his hands. He 
nocked the arrow, waited until Giles’ 
dripping head appeared again in a shal- 
low trough between the waves. The 
bowstring twanged, the arrow flashed 
through the sunlight like a silver beam. 
Giles Hobson threw up his arms and 
disappeared. Nor did Sir Guiscard see 
him rise again, though the knight 
watched the waters for some time. 


O SHAWAR, vizier of Egypt, in 

his palace in el-Fustat, came a gor- 
geously robed eunuch who, with many 
abased supplications, as the due of the 
most powerful man in the caliphate, 
announced: “The Emir Asad ed din 
Shirkuh, lord of Emesa and Rahba, gen- 
eral of the armies of Nour ed din, Sul- 
tan of Damascus, has returned from 
the ships of el Ghazi with a Nazarene 
captive, and desires audience.” 

A nod of acquiescence the 
vizier’s only sign, but his slim white 
fingers twitched at his jewel-encrusted 
white girdle—sure evidence of mental 
unrest. 

Shawar was an Arab, a slim, hand- 
some figure, with the keen dark eyes 
of his race. He wore the silken robes 
and pearl-sewn turban of his office as 
if he had been born to them—instead 
of to the black felt tents from which 
his sagacity had lifted him. 

The Emir Shirkuh entered like a 
storm, booming forth his salutations 
in a voice more fitted for the camp than 
for the council chamber. He was a 
powerfully built man of medium 
height, with a face like a hawk’s. His 
khalat was of watered silk, worked with 
gold thread, but like his voice, his hard 
body seemed more fitted for the har- 
ness of war than the garments of peace. 
Middle age had dulled none of the rest- 
less fire in his dark eyes. 


was 


With him was a man whose sandy hair 
and wide blue eyes contrasted incongru- 
ously with the voluminous bag trousers, 
silken khalat and turned-up slippers which 
adorned him. 

“T trust that Allah granted you fortune 
upon the sea, ya khawand?” courteously 
inquired the vizier. 

“Of a sort,” admitted Shirkuh, cast- 
ing himself down on the cushions. “We 
fared far, Allah knows, and at first my 
guts were like to gush out of my mouth 
with the galloping of the ship, which 
went up and down like a foundered 
camel. But later Allah willed that the 
sickness should pass.” 

“We sank a few wretched pilgrims’ 
galleys and sent to hell the infidels 
therein—which was good, but the loot 
was wretched stuff. But look ye, lord 
vizier, did you ever see a Caphar like 
to this man?” 

The man returned the vizier’s search- 
ing stare with wide guileless eyes. 


“Such as he I have seen among the 
Franks of Jerusalem,” Shawar decided. 


Shirkuh grunted and began to munch 
grapes with scant ceremony, tossing a 
bunch to his captive. 


“Near a certain island we sighted a 
galley,’ he said, between mouthfuls, 
“and we ran upon it and put the folk 
to the sword. Most of them were mis- 
erable fighters, but this man cut his 
way clear and would have sprung over- 
board had I not intercepted him. By 
Allah, he proved himself strong as a 
bull! My ribs are yet bruised from his: 
hug. 

“But in the midst of the mélée up 
galloped a herd of ships full of Chris- 
tian warriors, bound—as we _ later 
learned—for Ascalon; Frankish adven- 
turers seeking their fortune in Pales- 
tine. We put the spurs to our galleys, 
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and as I looked back I saw the man I 
had been fighting leap overboard and 
swim toward the cliffs. A knight on a 
Nazarene ship shot an arrow at him 
and he sank, to his death, I supposed. 

“Our water butts were nearly empty. 
We did not run far. As soon as the 
Frankish ships were out of sight over 
the skyline, we beat back to the island 
for fresh water. And we found, faint- 
ing on the beach, a fat, naked, red- 
haired man whom I recognized as he 
whom I had fought. The arrow had 
not touched him; he had dived deep 
and swum far under the water. But he 
had bled much from a cut I had given 
him on the head, and was nigh dead 
from exhaustion. 

“Because he had fought me well, I 
took him into my cabin and revived 
him, and in the days that followed he 
learned to speak the speech we of Islam 
hold with the accursed Nazarenes. He 
told me that he was a bastard son of 
the king of England, and that enemies 
had driven him from his father’s court, 
and were hunting him over the world. 
He swore the king his father would pay 
a mighty ransom for him, so I make 
you a present of him. For me, the 
pleasure of the cruise is enough. To 
you shall go the ransom the malik of Eng- 
land pays for his son. He is a merry 
companion, who can tell a tale, quaff a 
flagon, and sing a song as well as any 
man I have ever known.” 


HAWAR scanned Giles Hobson 
with new interest. In that rubi- 
cund countenance he failed to find any 
evidence of royal parentage, but re- 
flected that few Franks showed royal 
lineage in their features: ruddy, frec- 
kled, light-haired, the western lords 
looked much alike to the Arab. 
He turned his attention again to Shir- 
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kuh, who was of more importance than 
any wandering Frank, royal or com- 
mon. The old war-dog, with shocking 
lack of formality, was humming a Kur- 
dish war song under his breath as he 
poured himself a goblet of Shiraz wine 
—the Shiite rulers of Egypt were no 
stricter in their morals than were their 
Mameluke successors. 

Apparently Shirkuh had no thought 
in the world except to satisfy his thirst, 
but Shawar wondered what craft was 
revolving behind that bluff exterior. In 
another man Shawar would have 
despised the Emir’s restless vitality as 
an indication of an inferior mentality. 
But the Kurdish right-hand man of 
Nour ed din was no fool. The vizier 
wondered if Shirkuh had embarked on 


that wild-goose chase with el Ghazi’s 


corsairs merely because his restless en- 
ergy would not let him be quiet, even 
during a visit to the caliph’s court, or 
if there was a deeper meaning behind 
his voyaging. Shawar always looked 
for hidden motives, even in trivial 
things. He had reached his position by 
ignoring no possibility of intrigue: 
Moreover, events were stirring in the 
womb of Destiny in that early spring 
of 1167 A. D. 

Shawar thought of Dirgham’s bones 
rotting in a ditch near the chapel of 
Sitta Nefisa, and he smiled and said: 
“A thousand thanks for your gifts, my 
lord. In return a jade goblet filled with 
pearls shall be carried to your chamber. 
Let this exchange of gifts symbolize 
the everlasting endurance of our friend- 
ship.” 

“Allah fill thy mouth with gold, lord,” 
boomed Shirkuh, rising; “I go to drink 
wine with my officers, and tell them 
lies of my voyagings. Tomorrow I ride 
for Damascus. Allah be with thee!” 

‘And with thee, ya khawand.” 
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“But look ye, lord vizier, did you ever see a Caphar like to this man?” 
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FTER the Kurd’s springy footfalls 

had ceased to rustle the thick car- 

pets of the halls, Shawar motioned 

Giles to sit beside him on the cushions. 

“What of your ransom?” he asked, 

in the Norman French he had learned 
through contact with the Crusaders. 

“The king my father will fill this 
chamber with gold,’ promptly an- 
swered Giles. “His enemies have told 
him I was dead. Great will be the joy 
of the old man to learn the truth.” 

So saying, Giles retired behind a wine 
goblet and racked his brain for bigger 
and better lies. He had spun this fan- 
tasy for Shirkuh, thinking to make him- 
self sound too valuable to be killed. 
Later—well, Giles lived for today, with 
little thought of the morrow. 

Shawar watched, in some fascination, 
the rapid disappearance of the goblet’s 
contents down his prisoner’s gullet. 

“You drink like a French baron,” 
commented the Arab. 

“T am the prince of all topers,” an- 
swered Giles modestly—and with more 
truth than was contained in most of his 
boastings. 


’ 


“Shirkuh, too, loves wine,” went on 
the vizier. “You drank with him?” 

“A little. He wouldn’t get drunk, 
lest we sight a Christian ship. But we 
emptied a few flagons. A little wine 
loosens his tongue.” 

Shawar’s narrow dark head snapped 
up; that was news to him. 

“He talked? Of what?” 

“Of his ambitions.” 

“And what are they?” Shawar held 
his breath. 

“To be Caliph of Egypt,” answered 
Giles, exaggerating the Kurd’s actual 
words, as was his habit. Shirkuh had 
talked wildly, though rather incohe- 
rently. 


“Did he mention me?” demanded the 
vizier. 

“He said he held you in the hollow 
of his hand,” said Giles, truthfully, for 
a wonder. 

Shawar fell silent; somewhere in the 
palace a lute twanged and a black girl 
lifted a weird whining song of the 
South. Fountains splashed silverly, 
and there was a flutter of pigeons’ 
wings. 

“If I send emissaries to Jerusalem his 
spies will tell him,’”’ murmured Shawar 
to himself. “If I slay or constrain him, 
Nour ed din will consider it cause for 
war.” 

He lifted his head and stared at Giles 
Hobson. 

“You call yourself king of topers; 
can you best the Emir Shirkuh in a 
drinking-bout ?” 

“In the palace of the king, my fa- 
ther,” said Giles, “in one night I drank 
fifty barons under the table, the least 
of which was a mightier toper than 
Shirkuh.” 

“Would you win your freedom with- 
out ransom?” 

“Aye, by Saint Withold!” 

“You can scarcely know much of 
Eastern politics, being but newly come 
into these parts. But Egypt is the key- 
stone of the arch of empire. It is cov- 
eted by Amalric, king of Jerusalem, 
and Nour ed din, sultan of Damascus. 
Ibn Ruzzik, and after him Dirgham, 
and after him, I, have played one 
against the other. By Shirkuh’s aid I 
overthrew Dirgham; by Amalric’s aid, 
I drove out Shirkuh. It is a perilous 
game, for I can trust neither. 

“Nour ed din is cautious. Shirkuh 
is the man to fear. I think he came 
here professing friendship in order to 
spy me out, to lull my suspicions. Even 
now his army may be moving on Egypt. 
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“If he boasted to you of his ambi- 
tions and power, it is a sure sign that 
he feels secure in his plots. It is neces- 
sary that I render him helpless for a 
few hours; yet I dare not do him harm 
without true knowledge of whether his 
hosts are actually on the march. So 
this is your part.” 

Giles understood and a broad grin lit 
his ruddy face, and he licked his lips 
sensuously. 


HAWAR clapped his hands and 

gave orders, and presently, at re- 
quest, Shirkuh entered, carrying his 
silk-girdled belly before him like an 
emperor of India. 

“Our royal guest,” purred Shawar, 
“has spoken of his prowess with the 
wine-cup. Shall we allow a Caphar to 
go home and boast among his people 
that he sat above the Faithful in any- 
thing? Who is more capable of hum- 
bling his pride than the Mountain 
Lion?” 

“A drinking-bout?” Shirkuh’s laugh 


was gusty as a sea blast. “By the beard‘ 


of Muhammad, it likes me well! Come, 
Giles ibn Malik, let us to the quaffing!” 

A procession began, of slaves bear- 
ing golden vessels brimming with spar- 
kling nectar.... 

During his captivity on el Ghazi’s 
galley, Giles had become accustomed 
to the heady wine of the East. But his 
blood was boiling in his veins, his head 
was singing, and the gold-barred cham- 
ber was revolving to his dizzy gaze 
before Shirkuh, his voice trailing off in 
the midst of an incoherent song, 
slumped sidewise on his cushions, the 
gold beaker tumbling from his fingers. 


Shawar leaped into frantic activity. 
At his clap Sudanese slaves entered, 
naked giants with gold ear-rings and 
silk loin-clouts. 


“Carry him into the alcove and lay 
him on a divan,” he ordered. “Lord 
Giles, can you ride?” 

Giles rose, reeling like a ship in a 
high wind. 

“T’ll hold to the mane,” he hiccuped. 
“But why should I ride?” 

“To bear my message to Amalric,” 
snapped Shawar. “Here it is, sealed in 
a silken packet, telling him that Shir- 
kuh means to conquer Egypt, and offer- 
ing him payment in return for aid. 
Amalric distrusts me, but he will listen 
to one of the royal blood of his own 


race, who tells him of Shirkuh’s 
boasts.” 
“Aye,” muttered Giles groggily, 


“royal blood; my grandfather was a 
horse-boy in the royal stables.” 


“What did you say?’ demanded 
Shawar, not understanding, then went 
on before Giles could answer. “Shir- 
kuh has played into our hands. He will 
lie senseless for hours, and while he 
lies there, you will be riding for Pales- 
tine. He will not ride for Damascus 
tomorrow; he will be sick of over- 
drunkenness. I dared not imprison him, 
or even drug his wine. I dare make no 
move until I reach an agreement with 
Amalric. But Shirkuh is safe for the 
time being, and you will reach Amalric 
before he reaches Nour ed din. Haste!’ 


N THE courtyard outside sounded 

the clink of harness, the impatient 
stamp of horses. Voices blurred in 
swift whispers. Footfalls faded away 
through the halls. Alone in the alcove, 
Shirkuh unexpectedly sat upright. He 
shook his head violently, buffeted it 
with his hands as if to clear away the 
clinging cobwebs. He reeled up, catch- 
ing at the arras for support. But his 
beard bristled in an exultant grin. He 
seemed bursting with a triumphant 
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whoop he could scarcely restrain. 
Stumblingly he made his way to a gold- 
barred window. Under his massive 
hands the thin gold rods twisted and 
buckled. He tumbled through, pitch- 
ing head-first to the ground in the 
midst of a great rose bush. Oblivious 
of bruises and scratches, he rose, ca- 
reening like a ship on a tack, and 
oriented himself. He was in a broad 
garden; all about him waved great 
white blossoms; a breeze shook the 
palm leaves, and the moon was rising. 

None halted him as he scaled the 
wall, though thieves skulking in the 
shadows eyed his rich garments avidly 
as he lurched through the deserted 
streets. 

By devious ways he came to his own 
quarters and kicked his slaves awake. 

“Horses, Allah curse you!” His 
voice crackled with exultation. 

Ali, his captain of horse, came from 
the shadows. 

“What now, lord?” 

“The desert and Syria beyond!” 
roared Shirkuh, dealing him a terrific 
buffet on the back. “Shawar has swal- 
lowed the bait! Allah, how drunk I 
am! The world reels—but the stars 
are mine! 


“That bastard Giles rides to Amalric 
—I heard Shawar give him his instruc- 
tions as I lay in feigned slumber. We 
have forced the vizier’s hand! Now 
Nour ed din will not hesitate, when his 
spies bring him news from Jerusalem 
of the marching of the iron men! I 
fumed in the caliph’s court, checkmated 
at every turn by Shawar, seeking a 
way. I went into the galleys of the 
corsairs to cool my brain, and Allah 
gave into my hands a red-haired tool! 
I filled the lord Giles full of ‘drunken’ 
boastings, hoping he would repeat them 
to Shawar, and that Shawar would take 


fright and send for Amalric—which 
would force our overly cautious sultan 
to act. Now follow marching and war 
and the glutting of ambition. But let 
us ride, in the devil’s name!” 

A few minutes later the Emir and his 
small retinue were clattering through 
the shadowy streets, past gardens that 
slept, a riot of color under the moon, 
lapping six-storied palaces that were 
dreams of pink marble and lapis lazuli 
and gold. 

At a small, secluded gate, a single 
sentry bawled a challenge and lifted 
his pike. 

“Dog!” Shirkuh reined his steed back 
on its haunches and hung over the 
Egyptian like a silk-clad cloud of death. 
“It is Shirkuh, your master’s guest!” 

“But my orders are to allow none to 
pass without written order, signed and 
sealed by the vizier,” protested the sol- 
dier. “What shall I say to Shawar——” 

“You will say naught,” prophesied 
Shirkuh. “The dead speak not.” 

His scimitar gleamed and fell, and 
the soldier crumpled, cut through hel- 
met and head. 

“Open the gate, Ali,’ laughed Shir- 
kuh. “It is Fate that rides tonight— 
Fate and Destiny!” 


In a cloud of moon-bathed dust they 
whirled out of the gate and over the 
plain. On the rocky shoulder of Mu- 
kattam, Shirkuh drew rein to gaze 
back over the city, which lay like a 
legendary dream under the moonlight, 
a waste of masonry and stone and mar- 
ble, splendor and squalor merging in 
the moonlight, magnificence blent with 
ruin. To the south the dome of Imam 
Esh Shafi’y shone beneath the moon; 
to the north loomed up the gigantic 
pile of the Castle of El Kahira, its walls 
carved blackly out of the white moon- 
light. Between them lay the remains 
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and ruins of three capitals of Egypt; 
palaces with their mortar yet undried 
reared beside crumbling walls haunted 
only by bats. 

Shirkuh laughed, and yelled with 
pure joy. His horse reared and his 
scimitar glittered in the air. 

“A bride in cloth-of-gold! Await my 
coming, oh Egypt, for when I come 


bending before a wind, and Giles Hob- 
son, grotesque in his dusty silks and 
white turban, louted awkwardly and 
presented the sealed packet of Shawar. 

Amalric took it with his own hands 
and read it, striding absently up and 
down the hall, a gold-maned lion, state- 
ly, yet dangerously supple. 

“What talk is this of royal bastards?” 
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His scimitar gleamed and fell, and the soldier crumpled, cut through helmet and head. 


again, it will be with spears and horse- 
men, to seize ye in my hands!” 


LLAH willed it that Amalric, king 

of Jerusalem, should be in Darum, 
personally attending to the fortifying 
of that.small desert outpost, when the 
envoys from Egypt rode through the 
gates. A restless, alert and wary king 
was Amalric, bred to war and intrigue. 


In the castle hall the Egyptian emis- 
saries salaamed before him like corn 


he demanded suddenly, staring at Giles, 
who was nervous but not embarrassed. 

“A lie to cozen the paynim, your 
majesty,” admitted the Englishman, se- 
cure in his belief that the Egyptians did 
not understand Norman French. “I am 
no illegitimate of the blood, only the 
honest-born younger son of a baron of 
the Scottish marches.” 

Giles did not care to be kicked into 
the scullery with the rest of the varlets. 
The nearer the purple, the richer the 
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pickings. It seemed safe to assume 
that the king of Jerusalem was not 
over-familiar with the nobility of the 
Scottish border. 

“I have seen many a younger son 
who lacked coat-armor, war-cry and 
wealth, but was none the less worthy,” 
said Amalric. “You shall not go un- 
rewarded. Messer Giles, know you the 
import of this message?” 

“The wazeer Shawar spoke to me at 
some length,” admitted Giles. 

“The ultimate fate of Outremer 
hangs in the balance,” said Amalric. 
“Tf the same man holds both Egypt and 
Syria, we are caught in the jaws of the 
vise. Better for Shawar to rule in 
Egypt, than Nour ed din. We march 
for Cairo. Would you accompany the 
host ?” 

“In sooth, lord,’ began Giles, “it has 
been a wearisome time i 

“True,” broke in Amalric. “ ’T were 
better that you ride on to Acre and 
rest from your travels. I will give you 
a letter for the lord commanding there. 
Sir Guiscard de Chastillon will give 
you service 6 

Giles started violently. “Nay, lord,” 
he said hurriedly, “duty calls, and 
what are weary limbs and an empty 
belly beside duty? Let me go with you 
and do my devoir in Egypt!” 

“Your spirit likes me well, Messer 
Giles,” said Amalric with an approving 
smile. “Would that all the foreigners 
who come adventuring in Outremer 
were like you.” 

“An they were,’ murmured an im- 
mobile-faced Egyptian to his mate, “not 
all the wine-vats of Palestine would 
suffice. We will tell a tale to the vizier 
concerning this liar.” 








’ 


UT lies or not, in the grey dawn 
of a young spring day, the iron 


men of Outremer rode southward, with 
the great banner billowing over their 
helmeted heads, and their spear-points 
coldly glinting in the dim light. 
There were not many; the strength 
of the Crusading kingdoms lay in the 
quality, not the quantity, of their de- 
fenders. Three hundred and seventy- 
five knights took the road to Egypt: 
nobles of Jerusalem, barons whose 
castles guarded the eastern marches, 
Knights of Saint John in their white 
surcoats, grim Templars, adventurers 
from beyond the sea, their skins yet 
ruddy from the cold sun of the north. 
With them rode a swarm of Turco- 
ples, Christianized Turks, wiry men on 
lean ponies. After the horsemen lum- 
bered the wagons, attended by the rag- 
and-tag camp followers, the servants, 
ragamuffins and trulls that tag after 
any host. With shining, steel-sheathed, 
banner-crowned van, and rear trailing 
out into picturesque squalor, the army 
of Jerusalem moved across the land. 
The dunes of the Jifar knew again 
the tramp of shod horses, the clink of 
mail. The iron men were riding again 
the old road of war, the road their fa- 
thers had ridden so oft before them. 
Yet when at last the Nile broke the 
monotony of the level land, winding 
like a serpent feathered with green 
palms, they heard the strident clamor 
of cymbals and nakirs, and saw egret 
feathers moving among gay-striped 
pavilions that bore the colors of Islam. 
Shirkuh had reached the Nile before 
them, with seven thousand horsemen. 
Mobility was always an advantage 
possessed by the Moslems. It took time 
to gather the-cumbrous Frankish host, 
time to move it. 
Riding like a man possessed, the 
Mountain Lion had reached Nour ed 
din, told his tale, and then, with scarce- 
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ly a pause, had raced southward again 
with the troops he had held in readi- 
ness since the first Egyptian campaign. 
The thought of Amalric in Egypt had 
sufficed to stir Nour ed din to action. If 
the Crusaders made themselves masters 
of the Nile, it meant the eventual doom 
of Islam.. 


Shirkuh’s was the dynamic vitality 
of the nomad. Across the desert by 
Wadi el Ghizlan he had driven his rid- 
ers until even the tough Seljuks reeled 
in their saddles. Into the teeth of a 
roaring sandstorm he had plunged, 
fighting like a madman for each mile, 
each second of time. He had crossed 
the Nile at Atfih, and now his riders 
were regaining their breath, while Shir- 
kuh watched the eastern skyline for 
the moving forest of lances that would 
mark the coming of Amalric. 


The king of Jerusalem dared not at- 
tempt a crossing in the teeth of his 
enemies; Shirkuh was in the same case. 
Without pitching camp, the Franks 
moved northward along the river bank. 
The iron men rode slowly, scanning the 
sullen stream for a possible crossing. 


The Moslems broke camp and took up 
the march, keeping pace with the Franks. 
The fellaheen, peeking from their mud 
huts, were amazed by the sight of two 
hosts moving slowly in the same direc- 
tion without hostile demonstration, 
with the river between. 


So they came at last into sight of the 
towers of El] Kahira. 


The Franks pitched their camp close 
to the shores of Birket el Habash, near 
the gardens of el Fustat, whose six- 
storied houses reared their flat roofs 
among oceans of palms and waving 
blossoms. Across the river Shirkuh en- 
camped at Gizeh, in the shadow of the 
scornful colossus reared by cryptic 


monarchs forgotten before his ances- 
tors were born. 


M ATTERS fell at a deadlock. Shir- 

kuh, for all his impetuosity, had 
the patience of the Kurd, imponderable 
as the mountains which bred him. He 
was content to play a waiting game, 
with the broad river between him and 
the terrible swords of the Europeans. 

Shawar waited on Amalric with 
pomp and parade and the clamor of 
nakirs, and he found the lion wary as he 
was indomitable. Two hundred thousand 
dimars and the caliph’s hand on the bar- 
gain, that was the price he demanded for 
Egypt. And Shawar knew he must pay. 
Egypt slumbered as she had slumbered for 
a thousand years, inert alike under the heel 
of Macedonian, Roman, Arab, Turk or 
Fatimid. The fellah toiled in his field, and 
scarcely knew to whom he paid his 
taxes. There was no land of Egypt: 
it was a myth, a cloak for a despot. 
Shawar was Egypt; Egypt was 
Shawar; the price of Egypt was the 
price of Shawar’s head. 

So the Frankish ambassadors went 
to the hall of the caliph. 

Mystery ever shrouded the person of 
the Incarnation of Divine Reason. The 
spiritual center of the Shiite creed 
moved in a maze of mystic inscruta- 
bility, his veil of supernatural awe 
increasing as his political power was 
usurped by plotting viziers. No Frank 
had ever seen the caliph of Egypt. 

Hugh of Cesarea and Geoffrey Fulcher, 
Master of the Templars, were chosen 
for the mission, blunt war-dogs, grim 
as their own swords. A group of 
mailed horsemen accompanied them. 

They rode through the flowering gar- 
dens of el Fustat, past the chapel of 
Sitta Nefisa where Dirgham had died 
under the hands of the mob; through 
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winding streets which covered the ruins 
of el Askar and el Katai; past the 
Mosque of Ibn Tulun, and the Lake 
of the Elephant, into the teeming 
streets of El Mansuriya, the quarter 
of the Sudanese, where weird native 
citterns twanged in the houses, and 
swaggering black men, gaudy in silk 
and gold, stared childishly at the grim 
horsemen. 

At the Gate Zuweyla the riders halt- 
ed, and the Master of the Temple and 
the lord of Czsarea rode on, attended 
by only one man—Giles Hobson. The 
fat Englishman wore good leather and 
chain-mail, and a sword at his thigh, 
though the portly arch of his belly 
somewhat detracted from his war-like 
appearance. Little thought was being 
taken in those perilous times of royal 
bastards or younger sons; but Giles had 
won the approval of Hugh of Cesarea, 
who loved a good tale and a bawdy 
song. 

At Zuweyla gate Shawar met them 
with pomp and pageantry and escorted 
them through the bazaars and the 
Turkish quarter where hawk-like men 
from beyond the Oxus stared and silent- 
ly spat. For the first time, Franks in 
armor were riding through the streets 
of E] Kahira. 

At the gates of the Great East Palace 
the ambassadors gave up their swords, 
and followed the vizier through dim 
tapestry-hung corridors and_ gold 
arched doors where tongueless Sudan- 
ese stood like images of black silence, 
sword in hand. They crossed an open 
court bordered by fretted arcades sup- 
ported by marble columns; their iron- 
clad feet rang on mosaic paving. Foun- 
tains jetted their silver sheen into the 
air, peacocks spread their iridescent 
plumage, parrots fluttered on gold 
threads. In broad halls jewels glit- 
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tered for eyes of birds wrought of sil- 
ver or gold. So they came at last to 
the vast audience room, with its ceiling 
of carved ebony and ivory. Courtiers 
in silks and jewels knelt facing a broad 
curtain heavy with gold and sewn with 
pearls that gleamed against its satin 
darkness like stars in a midnight sky. 


HAWAR prostrated himself thrice 

to the carpeted floor. The curtains 
were swept apart, and the wondering 
Franks gazed on the gold throne, 
where, in robes of white silk, sat al 
Adhid, Caliph of Egypt. 

They saw a slender youth, dark al- 
most to negroid, whose hands lay limp, 
whose eyes seemed already shadowed 
by ultimate sleep. A deadly weariness 
clung about him, and he listened to the 
representations of his vizier as one 
who heeds a tale too often told. 

But a flash of awakening came to 
him when Shawar suggested, with ex- 
tremest delicacy, that the Franks 
wished his hand upon the pact. A vis- 
ible shudder passed through the room. 
Al Adhid hesitated, then extended his 
gloved hand. Sir Hugh’s voice boomed 
through the breathless hall. 

“Lord, the good faith of princes is 
naked; troth is not clothed.” 

All about came a hissing intake of 
breath. But the Caliph smiled, as at 
the whims of a barbarian, and stripping 
the glove from his hand, laid his slen- 
der fingers in the bear-like paw of the 
Crusader. 

All this Giles Hobson observed from 
his discreet position in the background. 
All eyes were centered on the group 
clustered about the golden throne. 
From near his shoulder a soft hiss 
reached Giles’ ear. Its feminine note 
brought him quickly about, forgetful of 
kings and caliphs. A heavy tapestry 
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She invited; 
yet retreated, 





was drawn slightly aside, and in the 
sweet-smelling gloom, a slender white 
hand waved invitingly. Another scent 
made itself evident, a luring perfume, 
subtle yet unmistakable. 

Giles turned silently and pulled aside 
the tapestry, straining his eyes in the 


semi-darkness. There was an alcove 
behind the hangings, and a narrow cor- 
ridor meandering away. Before him 
stood a figure whose vagueness did not 
conceal its lissomeness. A pair of eyes 
glowed and sparkled at him, and his 
head swam with the power of that dia- 
bolical perfume. 

He let the tapestry fall behind him. 
Through the hangings the voices in the 
throne room came vague and muffled. 

The woman spoke not; her little feet 
made no sound on the thickly carpeted 
floor over which he stumbled. She in- 





vited, yet retreated; she beckoned, yet 
she withheld herself. Only when, baf- 
fled, he broke into earnest profanity, 
she admonished him with a finger to 
her lips and a warning: “Sssssh!” 

“Devil take you, wench!” he swore, 
stopping short. “Dll follow you no 
more. What manner of game is this, 
anyway? If you don’t want to deal with 
me, why did you wave at me? Why do 
you beckon and then run away? I’m 
going back to the audience hall and 
may the dogs bite your “ 





“Wait! The voice was liquid sweet. 

She glided close to him, laying her 
hands on his shoulders. What light 
there was in the winding tapestried 
corridor was behind her, outlining her 
supple figure through her filmy gar- 
ments. Her flesh shone like dim ivory 
in the purple gloom. 
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“T could love you,” she whispered. 

“Well, what detains you?’ he de- 
manded uneasily. 

“Not here; follow me.” She glided 
out of his groping arms and drifted 
ahead of him, a lithely swaying ghost 
among the velvet hangings. 


He followed, burning with impa- 
tience and questing not at all for the 
reason of the whole affair, until she 
came out into an octagonal chamber, 
almost as dimly lighted as had been the 
corridor. As he pushed after her, a 
hanging slid over the opening behind 
him. He gave it no heed. Where he 
was he neither knew nor cared. All 
that was important to him was the 
supple figure that posed shamelessly 
before him, veilless, naked arms up- 
lifted and slender fingers intertwined 
behind her nape over which fell a mass 
of hair that was like black burnished 
foam. 


E STOOD struck dumb with her 
beauty. She was like no other 
woman he had ever seen; the difference 
was not only in her dark eyes, her dusky 
tresses, her long kohl-tinted lashes, or the 
warm ivory of her roundly slender 
limbs. It was in every glance, each 
movement, each posture, that made vo- 
luptuousness an art. Here was a wom- 
an cultured in the arts of pleasure, a 
dream to madden any lover of the flesh- 
pots of life. The English, French and 
had nuzzled 
seemed slow, stolid, frigid beside this 
vibrant image of sensuality. A favorite 
of the Caliph! The implication of the 
realization sent the blood pounding suf- 
focatingly through his veins. He panted 
for breath. 
“Am I not fair?” Her breath, scented 
with the perfume that sweetened her 
body, fanned his face. The soft tendrils 


Venetian women he 


of her hair brushed against his cheek. 
He groped for her, but she eluded him 
with disconcerting ease. “What will 
you do for me?” 

“Anything!” he swore ardently, and 
with more sincerity than he usually 
voiced the vow. 

His hand closed on her wrist and 
he dragged her to him; his other arm 
bent about her waist, and the feel of 
her resilient flesh made him drunk. He 
pawed for her lips with his, but she 
bent supplely backward, twisting her 
head this way and that, resisting him 
with unexpected strength; the lithe 
pantherish strength of a dancing-girl. 
Yet even while she resisted him, she did 
not repulse him. 

“Nay,” she laughed, and her laughter 
was the gurgle of a silver fountain; 
“first there is a price!” 

“Name it, for the love of the Devil!” 
he gasped. “Am I a frozen saint? I 
can not resist you forever!” He had 
released her wrist and was pawing at 
her shoulder straps. 


Suddenly she ceased to struggle; 
throwing both arms about his thick 
neck, she looked into his eyes. The 
depths of hers, dark and mysterious, 
seemed to drown him; he shuddered as 
a wave of something akin to fear swept 
over him. 

“You are high in the council of the 
Franks!” she breathed. ‘““We know you 
disclosed to Shawar that you are a son 
of the English king. You came with 
Amalric’s ambassadors. You know his 
plans. Tell what I wish to know, and 
I am yours! What is Amalric’s next 
move?” 

“He will build a bridge of boats and 
cross the Nile to attack Shirkuh by 
night,” answered Giles without hesi- 
tation. 

Instantly she laughed, with mockery 
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and indescribable malice, struck him in 
the face, twisted free, sprang back, and 
cried out sharply. The next moment 
the shadows were alive with rushing 
figures as from the tapestries leaped 
naked black giants. 


ILES wasted no time in futile 
gestures toward his empty belt. 

As great dusky hands fell on him, his 
massive fist smashed against bone, and 
the negro dropped with a fractured jaw. 
Springing over him, Giles scudded 
across the room with unexpected agil- 
ity. But to his dismay he saw that the 
doorways were hidden by the tapes- 
tries. He groped frantically among the 
hangings; then a brawny arm hooked 
throttlingly about his throat from be- 
hind, and he felt himself dragged back- 
ward and off his feet. Other hands 
snatched at him, woolly heads bobbed 
about him, white eyeballs and teeth 
glimmered in the semi-darkness. He 
lashed out savagely with his foot and 
caught a big black in the belly, curling 
him up in agony on the floor. A thumb 
felt for his eye and he mangled it be- 
tween his teeth, bringing a whimper of 
pain from the owner. But a dozen pairs 
of hands lifted him, smiting and kick- 
ing. He heard a grating, sliding noise, 
felt himself swung up violently and 
hurled downward—a black opening in 
the floor rushed up to meet him. An 
ear-splitting yell burst from him, and 
then he was rushing headlong down a 
walled shaft, up which sounded the 
sucking and bubbling of racing water. 
He hit with a tremendous splash and 
felt himself swept irresistibly onward. 
The well was wide at the bottom. He 
had fallen near one side of it, and was 
being carried toward the other in which, 
he had light enough to see as he rose 
blowing and snorting above the surface, 


another black orifice gaped. Then he 
was thrown with stunning force against 
the edge of that opening, his legs and 
hips were sucked through, but his fran- 
tic fingers, slipping from the mossy 
stone lip, encountered something and 
clung on. Looking wildly up, he saw, 
framed high above him in the dim light, 
a cluster of woolly heads rimming the 
mouth of the well. Then abruptly all 
light was shut out as the trap was re- 
placed, and Giles was conscious only of 
utter blackness and the rustle and swirl 
of the racing water that dragged relent- 
lessly at him. 

This, Giles knew, was the well into 
which were thrown foes of the Caliph. 
He wondered how many ambitious 
generals, plotting viziers, rebellious 
nobles and importunate harim favorites 
had gone whirling through that black 
hole to come into the light of day again 
only floating as carrion on the bosom 
of the Nile. It was evident that the well 
had been sunk into an underground 
flow of water that rushed into the river, 
perhaps miles away. 

Clinging there by his finger nails in 
the dank rushing blackness, Giles Hob- 
son was so frozen with horror that it 
did not even occur to him to call on 
the various saints he ordinarily blas- 
phemed. He merely hung on to the ir- 
regularly round, slippery object his 
hands had found, frantic with the fear 
of being torn away and whirled down 
that black slimy tunnel, feeling his arms 
and fingers growing numb with the 
strain, and slipping gradually but 
steadily from their hold. 

His last ounce of breath went from 
him in a wild cry of despair, and— 
miracle of miracles—it was answered. 
Light flooded the shaft, a light dim and 
gray, yet in such contrast with the 
former blackness that it momentarily 
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dazzled him. Some one was shouting, 
but the words were unintelligible 
amidst the rush of the black waters. 
He tried to shout back, but he could 
only gurgle. Then, mad with fear lest 
the trap should shut again, he achieved 
an inhuman screech that almost burst 
his throat. 

Shaking the water from his eyes and 
craning his head backward, he saw a 
human head and shoulders blocked in 
the open trap far above him. A rope 
was dangling down toward him. It 
swayed before his eyes, but he dared 
not let go long enough to seize it. In 
desperation, he mouthed for it, gripped 
it with his teeth, then let go and 
snatched, even as he was sucked into 
the black hole. His numbed fingers 
slipped along the rope. Tears of fear 
and helplessness rolled down his face. 
But his jaws were locked desperately 
on the strands, and his corded neck 
muscles resisted the terrific strain. 

Whoever was on the other end of 
the rope was hauling like a team of 
oxen. Giles felt himself ripped bodily 
from the clutch of the torrent. As his 
feet swung clear, he saw, in the dim 
light, that to which he had been cling- 
ing: a human skull, wedged somehow 
in a crevice of the slimy rock. 

He was drawn rapidly up, revolving 
like a pendant. His numbed hands 
clawed stiffly at the rope, his teeth 
seemed to be tearing from their sockets. 
His jaw muscles were knots of agony, 
his neck felt as if it were being racked. 


hl aie as human endurance reached 
its limit, he saw the lip of the trap 
slip past him, and he was dumped on 
the floor at its brink. 

He grovelled in agony, unable to un- 
lock his jaws from about the hemp. 
Some one was massaging the cramped 


muscles with skilful fingers, and at last 
they relaxed with a stream of blood 
from the tortured gums. A goblet of 
wine was pressed to his lips and he 
gulped it loudly, the liquid slopping 
over and spilling on his slime-smeared 
mail. Some one was tugging at it, as 
if fearing lest he injure himself by guz- 
zling, but he clung on with both hands 
until the beaker was empty. Then only 
he released it, and with a loud gasping 
sigh of relief, looked up into the face of 
Shawar. Behind the vizier were sev- 
eral giant Sudani, of the same type as 
those who had been responsible for 
Giles’ predicament. 

“We missed you from the audience 
hall,” said Shawar. “Sir Hugh roared 
treachery, until a eunuch said he saw 
you follow a woman slave off down a 
corridor. Then the lord Hugh laughed 
and said you were up to your old tricks, 
and rode away with the lord Geoffrey. 
But I knew the peril you ran in dallying 
with a woman in the Caliph’s palace; 
so I searched for you, and a slave told 
me he had heard a frightful yell in this 
chamber. I came, and entered just as 
a black was replacing the carpet above 
the trap. He sought to flee, and died 
without speaking.” The vizier indi- 
cated a sprawling form that lay near, 
head lolling on half-severed neck. “How 
came you in this state?” 

“A woman lured me here,” answered 
Giles, “and set blackamoors upon me, 
threatening me with the well unless I 
revealed Amalric’s plans.” 

“What did you tell her?” The vizier’s 
eyes burned so intently on Giles that 
the fat man shuddered slightly and 
hitched himself further away from the 
yet open trap. 

“T told them nothing! Who am I to 
know the king’s plans, anyway? Then 
they dumped me into that cursed hole, 
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though I fought like a lion and maimed 
a score of the rogues. Had I but had 
my trusty sword a3 

At a nod from Shawar the trap was 
closed, the rug drawn over it. Giles 
breathed a sigh of relief. Slaves dragged 
the corpse away. 

The vizier touched Giles’ arm, and 
led the way through a corridor con- 
cealed by the hangings. 

“T will send an escort with you to 
the Frankish camp. There are spies of 
Shirkuh in this palace, and others who 
love him not, yet hate me. Describe 
me this woman—the eunuch saw only 
her hand.” 

Giles groped for adjectives, then 
shook his head. 

“Her hair was black, her eyes moon- 
fire, her body alabaster.” 

“A description that would fit a thou- 
sand women of the Caliph,” said the 
vizier. “No matter; get you gone, for 
the night wanes and Allah only knows 
what morn will bring.” 





HE night was indeed late as Giles 

Hobson rode into the Frankish 
camp surrounded by Turkish mamluks 
with drawn sabres. But a light burned 
in Amalric’s pavilion, which the wary 
monarch preferred to the palace offered 
him by Shawar; and thither Giles went, 
confident of admittance as a teller of 
lusty tales who had won the king’s 
friendship. 

Amalric and his barons were bent 
above a map as the fat man entered, 
and they were too engrossed to notice 
his entry, or his bedraggled appearance. 

“Shawar will furnish us men and 
boats,” the king was saying; “they 
will fashion the bridge, and we will 
make the attempt by night——” 

An explosive grunt escaped Giles’ 
lips, as if he had been hit in the belly. 


“What, Sir Giles the Fat!” exclaimed 
Amalric, looking up; “are you but now 
returned from your adventuring in 
Cairo? You are fortunate still to have 
head on your shoulders. Eh—what ails 
you, that you sweat and grow pale? 
Where are you going?” 

“I have taken an emetic,’ 
Giles over his shoulder. 

Beyond the light of the pavilion he 
broke into a stumbling run. A tethered 
horse started and snorted at him. He 
caught the rein, grasped the saddle 
peak; then, with one foot in the stirrup, 
he halted. Awhile he meditated; then 
at last, wiping cold sweat beads from 
his face, he returned with slow and 
dragging steps to the king’s tent. 

He entered unceremoniously and spoke 
forthwith: “Lord, is it your plan to 
throw a bridge of boats across the Nile?” 

“Aye, so it is,” declared Amalric. 

Giles uttered a loud groan and sank 
down ona bench, his head in his hands. 
“I am too young to die!” he lamented. 
“Yet I must speak, though my reward 
be a sword in the belly. This night 
Shirkuh’s spies trapped me into speak- 
ing like a fool. I told them the first lie 
that came into my head—and Saint 
Withold defend me, I spoke the truth 
unwittingly. I told them you meant to 
build a bridge of boats!” 

A shocked silence reigned. Geoffrey 
Fulcher dashed down his cup in a 
spasm of anger. ‘Death to the fat 
fool!” he swore, rising. 

“Nay!” Amalric smiled suddenly. He 
stroked his golden beard. “Our foe 
will be expecting the bridge, now. Good 
enough. Hark ye!” 

And as he spoke, grim smiles grew 
on the lips of the barons, and Giles 
Hobson began to grin and thrust out 
his belly, as if his fault had been virtue, 
craftily devised. 


, 


mumbled 
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LL night the Saracen host had 
stood at arms; on the opposite 
bank fires blazed, reflected from the 
rounded walls and burnished roofs of el 
Fustat. Trumpets mingled with the 
clang of steel. The Emir Shirkuh, rid- 
ing up and down the bank along which 
his mailed hawks were ranged, glanced 
toward the eastern sky, just tinged with 
dawn. A wind blew out of the desert. 
There had been fighting along the 
river the day before, and all through the 
night drums had rumbled and trumpets 
blared their threat. All day Egyptians 
and naked Sudani had toiled to span the 
dusky flood with boats chained to- 
gether, end to end. Thrice they had 
pushed toward the western bank, under 
the cover of their archers in the barges, 
only to falter and shrink back before 
the clouds of Turkish arrows. Once 
the end of the boat bridge had almost 
touched the shore, and the helmeted 
riders had spurred their horses into the 
water to slash at the shaven heads of 
the workers. Skirkuh had expected an 
onslaught of the knights across the frail 
span, but it had not come. The men in 
the boats had again fallen back, leaving 
their dead floating in the muddily 
churning wash. 

Shirkuh decided that the Franks 
were lurking behind walls, saving 
themselves for a supreme effort, when 
their allies should have completed the 
bridge. The opposite bank was clus- 
tered with swarms of naked figures, 
and the Kurd expected to see them be- 
gin the futile task once more. 

As dawn whitened the desert, there 
came a rider who rode like the wind, 
sword in hand, turban unbound, blood 
dripping from his beard. 

“Woe to Islam!” he cried. 
Franks have crossed the river!” 

Panic swept the Moslem camp; men 


“The 


jerked their steeds from the river 
bank, staring wildly northward. Only 
Shirkuh’s bull-like voice kept them 
from flinging away their swords and 
bolting. 

The Emir’s profanity was frightful. 
He had been fooled and tricked. While 
the Egyptians held his attention with 
their useless labor, Amalric and the 
iron men had marched northward, 
crossed the prongs of the Delta in ships, 
and were now hastening vengefully 
southward. The Emir’s spies had had 
neither time nor opportunity to reach 
him. Shawar had seen to that. 

The Mountain Lion dared not await 
attack in this unsheltered spot. Before 
the sun was well up, the Turkish host 
was on the march; behind them the 
rising light shone on spear-points that 
gleamed in a rising cloud of dust. 

This dust irked Giles Hobson, riding 
behind Amalric and his councillors. 
The fat Englishman was thirsty; dust 
settled greyly on his mail; gnats bit 
him, sweat got into his eyes, and the 
sun, as it rose, beat mercilessly on his 
basinet; so he hung it on his saddle 
peak and pushed back his linked coif, 
daring sun-stroke. On either side of 
him leather creaked and worn mail 
clinked. Giles thought of the ale-pots 
of England; and cursed the man whose 
hate had driven him around the world. 

And so they hunted the Mountain 
Lion up the valley of the Nile, until 
they came to el Baban, The Gates, and 
found the Saracen host drawn up for 
battle in the gut of the low sandy hills. 

Word came back along the ranks, 
putting new fervor into the knights. 
The clatter of leather and steel seemed 
imbued with new meaning. Giles put 
on his helmet and rising in his stirrups, 
looked over the iron-clad shoulders in 
front of him. 
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O THE left were the irrigated fields 

on the edge of which the host was 
riding. To the right was the desert. 
Ahead of them the terrain was broken 
by the hills. On these hills and in the 
shallow valleys between, bristled the 
banners of the Turks, and their nakirs 
blared. A mass of the host was drawn 
up in the plain between the Franks and 
the hills. 

The Christians had halted: three 
hundred and seventy-five knights, plus 
half a dozen more who had ridden all 
the way from Acre and reached the host 
only an hour before, with their retain- 
ers. Behind them, moving with the 
baggage, their allies halted in strag- 
gling lines: a thousand Turcoples, and 
some five thousand Egyptians, whose 
gaudy garments outshone their cour- 
age. 

“Let us ride forward and smite those 
on the plain,” urged one of the foreign 
knights, newly come to the East. 

Amalric scanned the closely massed 
ranks, and shook his head. He glanced 
at the banners that floated among the 
spears on the slopes on either flank 
where the kettle-drums clamored. 

“That is the banner of Saladin in the 
center,’ he said. “Shirkuh’s house 
troops are on yonder hill. If the center 
expected to stand, the Emir would be 
there. No, messers, I think it is their 
wish to lure us into a charge. We will 
wait their attack, under cover of the 
Turcoples’ bows. Let them come to 
us; they are in a hostile land, and must 
push the war.” 

The rank and file had not heard his 
words. He lifted his hand, and think- 
ing it preceded an order to charge, the 
forest of lances quivered and sank in 
rest. Amalric, realizing the mistake, 
rose in his stirrups to shout his com- 
mand to fall back, but before he could 


speak, Giles’ horse, restive, shouldered 
that of the knight next to him. This 
knight, one of those who had joined the 
host less than an hour before, turned 
irritably; Giles looked into a lean 
beaked face, seamed by a livid scar. 

“Ha!” Instinctively the ogre caught 
at his sword. 

Giles’ action was also instinctive. 
Everything else was swept out of his 
mind at the sight of that dread visage 
which had haunted his dreams for more 
than a year. With a yelp he sank his 
spurs into his horse’s belly. The beast 
neighed shrilly and leaped, blundering 
against Amalric’s war-horse. That 
high-strung beast reared and plunged, 
got the bit between its teeth, broke 
from the ranks and thundered out 
across the plain. 

Bewildered, seeing their king appar- 
ently charging the Saracen host single- 
handed, the men of the Cross gave 
tongue and followed him. The plain 
shook as the great horses stampeded 
across it, and the spears of the iron- 
clad riders crashed splinteringly against 
the shields of their enemies. 


HE movement was so sudden it al- 

most swept the Moslems off their 
feet. They had not expected a charge 
so instantly to follow the coming up of 
the Christians. But the allies of the 
knights were struck by confusion. No 
orders had been given, no arrangement 
made for battle. The whole host was 
disordered by that premature on- 
slaught. The Turcoples and Egyptians 
wavered uncertainly, drawing up about 
the baggage wagons. 

The whole first rank of the Saracen 
center went down, and over their man- 
gled bodies rode the knights of Jeru- 
salem, swinging their great swords. An 
instant the Turkish ranks held; then 
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they began to fall back in good order, 
marshalled by their commander, a slen- 
der, dark, self-contained young officer, 
Salah ed din, Shirkuh’s nephew. 

The Christians followed. Amalric, 
cursing his mischance, made the best 
of a bad bargain, and so well he plied 
his trade that the harried Turks cried 
out on Allah and turned their horses’ 
heads from him. 

Back into the gut of the hills the 
Saracens retired, and turning there, un- 
der cover of slope and cliff, darkened 
the air with their shafts. The headlong 
force of the knights’ charge was broken 
in the uneven ground, but the iron men 
came on grimly, bending their helmeted 
heads to the rain. 

Then on the flanks, kettle-drums 
roared into fresh clamor. The riders 
of the right wing, led by Shirkuh, swept 
down the slopes and struck the horde 
which clustered loosely about the bag- 
gage train. That charge swept the un- 
warlike Egyptians off the field in head- 
long flight. The left wing began to 
close in to take the knights on the flank, 
driving before it the troops of the Tur- 
coples. Amalric, hearing the kettle- 
drums behind and on either side of him 
as well as in front, gave the order to 
fall back, before they were completely 
hemmed in. 

To Giles Hobson it seemed the end of 
the world. He was deafened by the 
clang of swords and the shouts. He 
seemed surrounded by an ocean of 
surging steel and billowing dust clouds. 
He parried blindly and smote blindly, 
hardly knowing whether his blade cut 
flesh or empty air. Out of the defiles 
horsemen were moving, chanting exult- 
antly. A cry of “Yala-l-Islam!” rose 
above the thunder—Saladin’s war-cry, 
that was in later years to ring around 
the world. The Saracen center was 


coming into the battle again. 

Abruptly the press slackened, broke; 
the plain was filled with flying figures. 
A strident ululation cut the din. The 
Turcoples’ shafts had stayed the Sar- 
acens’ left wing just long enough to 
allow the knights to retreat through the 
closing jaws of the vise. But Amalric, 
retreating slowly, was cut off with a 
handful of knights. The Turks swirled 
about him, screaming in exultation, 
slashing and smiting with mad aban- 
don. In the dust and confusion the 
ranks of the iron men fell back, un- 
aware of the fate of their king. 


is HOBSON, riding through 
the field like a man in a daze, 
came face to face with Guiscard de 
Chastillon. 

“Dog!” croaked the knight. “Weare 
doomed, but I'll send you to hell ahead 


of me!” 


His sword went up, but Giles leaned 
from his saddle and caught his arm. 
The fat man’s eyes were bloodshot; he 
licked his dust-stained lips. There was 
blood on his sword, and his helmet was 
dinted. 

“Your selfish hate and my cowardice 
has cost Amalric the field this day,” 
Giles croaked. “There he fights for his 
life ; let us redeem ourselves as best we 
may.” 

Some of the glare faded from de 
Chastillon’s eyes; he twisted about, 
stared at the plumed heads that surged 
and eddied about a cluster of iron hel- 
mets ; and he nodded his steel-clad head. 

They rode together into the mélée. 
Their swords hissed and crackled on 
mail and bone. Amalric was down, 
pinned under his dying horse. Around 
him whirled the eddy of battle, where 
his knights were dying under a sea of 
hacking blades. 
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Giles fell rather than jumped from 
his saddle, gripped the dazed king and 
dragged him clear. The fat English- 
man’s muscles cracked under the strain, 


a groan escaped his lips. A Seljuk 
leaned from the saddle, slashed at 
Amalric’s unhelmeted head. Giles bent 


his head, took the blow on his own 
crown; his knees sagged and sparks 
flashed before his eyes. Guiscard de 
Chastillon rose in his stirrups, swing- 
ing his sword with both hands. The 
blade crunched through mail, gritted 
through bone. The Seljuk dropped, 
shorn through the spine. Giles braced 
his legs, heaved the king up, slung him 
over his saddle. 

“Save the king!” Giles did not recog- 
nize that croak as his own voice. 

Geoffrey Fulcher loomed through 
the crush, dealing great strokes. He 
seized the rein of Giles’ steed; half a 
dozen reeling, blood-dripping knights 
closed about the frantic horse and its 
stunned burden. Nerved to desper- 
ation, they hacked their way clear. The 
Seljuks swirled in behind them to be 
met by Guiscard de Chastillon’s flailing 
blade. 

The waves of wild horsemen and fly- 
ing blades broke on him. Saddles were 
emptied and blood spurted. Giles rose 
from the red-splashed ground among 
the lashing hoofs. He ran in among 
the horses, stabbing at bellies and 
thighs. A sword stroke knocked off his 
helmet. His blade snapped under a 
Seljuk’s ribs. 

Guiscard’s horse screamed awfully 
and sank to the earth. His grim rider 
rose, spurting blood at every joint of 
his armor. Feet braced wide on the 
blood-soaked earth, he wielded his great 
sword until the steel wave washed over 
him and he was hidden from view by 
waving plumes and rearing steeds. 


ILES ran at a_heron-feathered 

chief, gripped his leg with his 
naked hands. Blows rained on his 
coif, bringing fire-shot darkness, but he 
hung grimly on. He wrenched the 
Turk from his saddle, fell with him, 
groping for his throat. Hoofs pounded 
about him, a steed shouldered against 
him, knocking him rolling in the dust. 
He clambered painfully to his feet, 
shaking the blood and sweat from his 
eyes. Dead men and dead horses lay 
heaped in a ghastly pile about him. 

A familiar voice reached his dulled 
ears. He saw Shirkuh sitting his 
white horse, gazing down at him. The 
Mountain Lion’s beard bristled in a 
grin. 

“You have saved Amalric,” said he, 
indicating a group of riders in the dis- 
tance, closing in with the retreating 
host; the Saracens were not pressing 
the pursuit too closely. The iron men 


’ 


were falling back in good order. They 
were defeated, not broken. The Turks 


were content to allow them to retire 
unmolested. 

“You are a hero, Giles ibn Malik,” 
said Shirkuh. 

Giles sank down on a dead horse and 
dropped his head in his hands. The 
marrow of his legs seemed turned to 
water, and he was shaken with a desire 
to weep. 

“T am neither a hero nor the son of a 
king,” said Giles. “Slay me and be 
done with it.” 


“Who spoke of slaying?” demanded 
Shirkuh. “I have just won an empire 
in this battle, and I would quaff a gob- 
let in token of it. Slay you? By Allah, 
I would not harm a hair of such a stout 
fighter and noble toper. You shall 
come and drink with me in celebration 
of a kingdom won when I ride into 
E] Kahira in triumph.” 
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AUGHTER of kings am I, daugh- 
ter of Minos, the sea-king. The 
sands of the shore are not more nu- 
merous than the galleys of my father, 
the great lord of the Double-Axe, and 
the nations of the earth pay tribute to 
us: east, Caria, Lycia, and the cities 
of the wolf-visaged Phoenicians; north 
to remote Thessaly and beyond Thes- 
saly even to the tribes of the tattooed 
Thracians; west to the limit of the 
world. Yes, even the three-cornered 
island on the rim of the world, the 
island of the savage Sikels, pays us 
tribute. But on the south dwell the 
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Pharaohs and between them and the 
house of the Minos is peace and an old 
friendship, a friendship that has lasted 
a thousand years and more. 

Looked I from the red-parchment 
window panes to see a stranger galley 
moored at the royal dock in the river 
before my father’s palace. Smaller it 
was than our ships of Crete, having but 
seven oars to a side, and its sail was 
of black, an ominous color at which I 
wondered. Could it be some pirate? 
But no, for centuries the war-galleys 
of the Minos have kept clear our Green 
Sea of such rovers. The ship had come 
on business with my royal father, else 
would it have anchored in the harbor 
outside, and so thinking I went to my bath. 

Stood I in the clay tub that rests in 
the room adjacent to my sleeping- 
chamber while Phaedra poured from a 
tall jar warm water over my naked 
body and anointed my skin with fra- 
grant oils. And Phaedra arranged my 
hair in dark curls across the fore- 
head and in ringlets from the temples, 
as is the palace fashion, and placed on 
my head a golden diadem. From the 
big carved chest by the wall she 
brought fresh clothing: a flounced 
skirt, sloping outward from my waist 
in a stiff cone to the floor, and a bodice 
with puffed sleeves that left bare my 
ivory shoulders. But not the breasts; 
that was the fashion of an older time, 
for they who came before us were less 
modest than we, though in their art 
so marvelous. And the bodice, the 
plaits of the skirt also, were trimmed 
with the precious dye grudgingly 
yielded by the seven-pointed shell-fish 
—purple, the color of kings. 

Of purple also was the waistcloth 
of Talos, who entered the room to wait 
respectfully before me; the costly gar- 
ment was broidered with four-petaled 


flowers of gold and bound tightly about 
his slim waist with a broad silver 
girdle. Naked above the waist, his 
lithe, bronzed body, but on his head 
the leather helmet with the plumed 
crest of the palace guard. And over his 
arm his great bronze shield, breast- 
high and curving about the body like 
the half of a round tower. Of such 
weight was the shield that both my 
arms scarcely sufficed to lift it, though 
Talos bore it with ease. Thus did 
my cousin appear as he addressed me 
on that morning so long ago. 

“Daughter of kings, I sorrow to say 
that | am forced to remain on duty at 
Knossos today and may not ride with 
you in your chariot as we planned. 
For an Achaian ship has come unex- 
pectedly to bring the tribute of 
Athens.” 

“Then must I go alone,” I pouted, 
“since none there is worthy to take 
your place.” But Talos looked not 
pleased. 

“IT beseech you, daughter of kings, to 
take another. Mettlesome and high- 
spirited are your chestnut stallions, for 
all that your slim hands hold their 
reins so firmly. And the thread of 
my life is bound with yours, as the 
woof with the warp in a loom.” 

I smiled to think that Talos should 
show such care for me, though he in 
all else so brave. “It shall be as you 
wish, my betrothed. But why flaunts 
the Athenian the black sail of a pirate 
galley?” 

And Talos frowned. “A conceit of 
these Achaian barbarians, who dare 
thus to vent their displeasure at your 
royal father’s modest tribute.” 


ENT I to the audience chamber 
of the Minos where sat my great 
father upon his glistening gypsum 
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throne, wingless griffins rising from 
the painted river banks on the walls 
behind his head. The Minos held in 
his hand his tall gold sceptre: on his 
head his crown of peacock plumes, 
and looped across his bronzed and 
naked chest the heavy golden chain 
of fleur-de-lys, the design only the 
heaven-born may wear. And in the 
room was a stranger, who washed his 
hands at the stone tank opposite the 
throne as all must do before they may 
address the Minos. 

A good head taller than our men of 
Crete was this stranger, and he was 
dressed not as they but wore a short 
skirt and a sleeved garment to cover 
his body above the waist while leaving 
bare his muscular forearms. His chin 
was not smooth-shaven, like those of 
our men, but adorned with a pointed 
yellow beard, and his long hair was 
yellow also, not black like the hair of 
Crete. His eyes were not dark like 
ours but sea-gray, and in his face was 
that which did not altogether dis- 
please me. 

And the stranger flung a leathern 
bag, clinking with metal, before the 
throne of the Minos at the feet of my 
royal father. 

“Behold the yearly tribute of Athens, 
O king, which I, Theseus, prince of the 
toyal house, do myself deliver. And 
I came purposely to tell you that it 
is not fit that we of Athens should so 
demean ourselves. We are a proud 
people, and the tribute galls us.” 

I marveled that any dared speak 
so boldly to the king of lords and lord 
of kings. But my father took not 
offense. 

“A proud people, prince of Athens, 
cannot afford to lose in warfare. But 
come, you could not look more down- 
cast were this lifeless metal the bodies 


of seven strong Athenian youths and 
seven fair Athenian maids. We talk 
not of politics today, but my daughter 
shall drive you tn her chariot through- 
out our city; yes, the daughter of kings 
herself shall drive you. And in the 
afternoon there shall be games and 
afterwards a feast. I, king of the sea 
and lord of the Double-Axe, have 
spoken.” 


Y CHESTNUT stallions were 

prancing impatiently before the 
palace as I came out its gate with the 
stranger. We stepped into the chariot’s 
gold-plated body—just room for two 
to stand there—and I took the reins 
from the slave who held them. High- 
spirited were the proud horses, as Talos 
had said, but for their plumed manes 
and the sweep of their tails I loved 
them dearly. And they bore us like 
the wind down the broad paved high- 
way. 

Behind us the broad palace of 
Knossos, its white walls rising terrace 
above terrace, on each terrace level 
the greenery of palms and flowering 
shrubs showing against the gleaming 
stone in a manner beautiful to behold. 
Before us the town and its many houses 
of brick and of stone, all with windows 
of oiled parchment, tinted in many 
colors. 

Our people thronged the foot-paths 
at either side of the highway. They 
pressed forward into the gutters of 
their streets; they crowded the flat 
roofs of their houses. Cheer rose 
upon cheer as my chariot thundered 
past, for beloved is the Minos of the 
sea and beloved his daughter, the di- 
vine Ariadne. 

Behind us the town and before us 
the harbor. Here in the Green Sea 
anchored the square-sailed galleys of 
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my father, mast behind mast, like the 
spears of an army of giants. And I 
thought proudly of the power and the 
wealth of the sea-monarch, my father. 

“T am of ancient lineage also,” said 
the Athenian to me. “Descendant I am 
of Cecrops, our first king, half snake 
and half man, who many centuries ago 
crawled across the Green Sea from 
Egypt.” 

And I wondered at the strange fancy 
which could thus twist a tale so simple, 
for the true manner in which Athens 
was founded is well known to us, pre- 
served in the clay tablets of my father’s 
royal library. 

“First-born of Aegeus and Aithra is 
Theseus, heir to the royal house,” he 
wenton. “And Theseus has slain Sinis 
the pine-bender, Cercyon the wrestler, 
Sciron the foot-washer, and Procrustes 
the stretcher—giants all, but his might 
was greater than theirs. And he has 
slain the gray sow of Megara and the 
bull that laid waste the Marathon, 
which no other could slay.” 

But I held my hand across my mouth 
to conceal a yawn, for already I was 
weary of this barbarian’s vain and 
child-like boasting. 


N THE afternoon were the games 
my royal father had promised, and 
our nobles flocked to the arena while 
was unloosed the great bull. A mon- 
ster with horns the length of three 
hands it was, and much damage had 
it wrought to the olive groves of the 
Messara before our men took it with 
nooses and staves, as is our custom. 
And the bull pawed the ground and 
with its brazen voice bellowed like the 
roar of thunder. And Talos went alone 
in the arena to meet him. 
Wore Talos only his purple waist- 
cloth and buskins and no weapon car- 


ried he, either to assault or to defend 
himself. At a speed no horse could 
equal rushed the great bull upon the 
slight figure of my betrothed. And 
my heart leaped to my mouth, though 
five and twenty times have I witnessed 
Talos triumph. 

Then Talos caught the cruel horn 
that would have gored him and let the 
jerk of the bull’s great head lift him 
clear of the ground. Hung he there 
head downward over the muzzle, 
scorning to use hands to hold himself, 
one horn locked under his knee, the 
other beneath his armpit. Thus the 
monster carried my betrothed the 
length of the field, nor did all his great 
fury suffice to shake the unwanted 
rider. Then did the crowd cheer, for 
few there are who dare to do this thing, 
but more was yet to come. As the 
huge beast tossed high its kingly head, 
Talos gave a great leap and somer- 
saulted through the air above the bull’s 
long body, landing lightly on the 
ground unharmed, at which my heart 
mightily rejoiced. 

So they led away the great bull of 
the Messara. And the stands broke 
into thunderous applause, for peerless 
was Talos and well beloved, and none 
clapped so loudly as my father the 
Minos. 

“Is there one in Athens who could 
do so well?” he asked of the Achaian, 
who sat beside us in the royal box. 
Whereupon the brow of the Athenian 
grew dark. 

“Our powerful bodies are not built 
for jumping-jack tricks, king of Crete. 
But put a sword in my hand and send 
me into the arena, and I will slay your 
great bull as surely as I killed the bull 
that laid waste the Marathon, a larger 
monster by far than this.” 

And the words of Theseus caused 





“The stranger flung a leathern bag, clinking with metal, before the throne of Minos.” 
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my father to trown. ignorant you 
are of our customs, Achaian prince, 
or you would not speak so heedlessly. 
Know you that not with metal may the 
sacred animal be slaughtered.” 

“Then let your greatest champion 
meet me in the wrestling ring,” said 
the Athenian, who smarted under my 
father’s just rebuke. He looked down- 
ward contemptuously upon the slight 
figures of our men. “Your two great- 
est champions at the same time. The- 
seus will show you the art of wrestling 
of which now you cannot guess, for 
he has vanquished Sinis the pine-bend- 
er, Sciron the foot-washer, Cercyon 
the wrestler-king of Eleusis, and Peri- 
phetes of the iron club—giants all such 
as you cannot know of, you puny men 
of Crete.” 

My father frowned in a manner well- 
known to me. 

“Let the Nubian be brought to meet 
this boaster.” 

“You speak in jest!” I cried. “The 
Nubian will kill the prince of Athens!” 
For six of our most skilled the giant 
black had thrown in the wrestling ring, 
and six more had he slain with blows 
of the cestus, so that in both sports he 
ruled now as undisputed king. A pres- 
ent to us from Egypt he was, taken 
prisoner in warfare and sent to the 
Minos by his well-wishing brother, the 
Pharaoh Amenhotep. 

(Translator’s note: Probably Amenho- 
tep III, 1415-1380 B.C. This reference 
clearly fixes the period of Ariadne as Late 
Minoan Il—roughly two centuries before 
the Trojan war.) 

My father only smiled. “Is it not 
a pleasure,” he whispered, “to see a 
braggart laid low by his own boast- 
ing? But worry not, my daughter, I 
will stop the combat before it has gone 
too far.” 


HEN Theseus laid by his sleeved 

upper garment, and I saw that his 
body was not bronzed by the sun like 
those of our men but white as ivory, 
though graceful and well-muscled. 
And my heart trembled in spite of the 
promise of my royal father, for not 
even the might of kings serves always 
to prevent a fatal outcome of a com- 
bat which may end in an eye’s twin- 
kling. And for all the boorishness of 
this barbarian prince, he seemed too 
fair to die. 

Into the arena walked the Nubian, 
taller than Theseus, aye, and brawnier 
of chest. His white teeth flashed 
against his black skin as he grinned to 
acknowledge the plaudits of the crowd, 
for the negro was of good nature, 
though in the ring so terrible. But 
no smile did he have for Theseus, only 
a ferocious scowl. Hardly had they 
come together than he wrapped his 
huge arms about the waist of the 
Athenian and lifted him clear of the 
ground, holding him high in the air 
for all the crowd to see. 

So the bodies of the two twined to- 
gether, jet against ivory, and my heart 
came near to stopping its beating, for 
thus had I seen those powerful black 
arms press all of the breath from the 
bodies of three of our bravest. I called 
upon the Minos to stop the unequal 
combat, but as he was about to raise 
his royal hand in the signal, Theseus, 
lithe as an eel, twisted from the Nu- 
bian’s grasp. Then followed what I 
would not believe had not my own eyes 
seen it, for Theseus flung the black 
wrestler, mighty as a very bull, over his 
shoulder, and the negro’s massive body 
crashed to the floor with the noise that 
a bull’s fall makes. Nor did he move 
thereafter, for the fall had broken his 
back. 
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So did we all applaud the skill of our 
Athenian visitor, and afterwards fol- 
lowed the banquet my father had prom- 
ised. Of sea-food did we eat—mullet 
and oysters, parrot-fish and the white 
meat of the shelled crab. On the flesh 
of the wild boar did we feast, and on 
that of the heath-cock, the goat and the 
fatted ox. Cheeses were there from 
the milk of both the goat and the cow, 
and bread baked from millet flour, and 
honey, and fruits too numerous to men- 
tion: figs and dates and plums and 
quinces. And we drank our wine in 
golden cups upon the brims of which 
perched golden doves, wrought with 




























the wondrous skill of the metal-work- 
er’s art. 


a aes so passed our days while the 
Prince of Athens visited at my 
father’s royal house. But there came 
at last the day of my marriage with 
Talos, and glad I was to see it dawn. 
Phaedra arrayed me in a sea-green 
gown that hung in clouds like foam 
from my white shoulders. And on my 
feet she put shoes of glazed leather 
with heels and on my head a jeweled 
diadem—green was all, the color of our 
dear sea. Driven by thirty oars the 
royal galley clove the green waters to 
anchor, far beyond the harbor, at a 
spot where was the sea as clear as 
rock-crystal. And looking down into 
its blue-green depths, we saw strange 
sea-things : starfish and shell, the prick- 
ly tufts of urchins and the waving 
fronds of water plants. Then did my 
father, the royal Minos, monarch of 
all the lands but Egypt that fringe the 
Green Sea, begin our ancient cere- 
mony. And first to Talos and to me 
he did say— 

(Translator’s note: There are several 
unfortunate lacunae in the text of these 
tablets. It is greatly to be deplored that 
Ariadne is not permitted to tell us more 
of the wedding ceremony then existing in 
the Cretan sea-empire, for we can only 
guess at the significance of the curious 
ring episode which follows.) 


7 ~ Theseus flung the black wrestler over 
H his shoulder, and the negro’s 
massive body crashed to 
the floor with the noise 
that a bull’s fall 


», makes,” 
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... then took the Minos his great 
signet from his finger, carved with the 
Double-Axe, that ancient, kingly sym- 
bol, which to us stands for the might 
of the God’s thunderbolt. Green was 
its stone and of value incalculable, for 
it had been brought to the Minos from 
the mountains that lie east of the world. 

(Translators note: It appears almost 
inconceivable that Ariadne, a thousand 
years before the Age of Pericles, could 
refer to the jade workings in the Kuen- 
Lun mountains south of Khotan from 
which the jade of bronze-age China was 
mined. However, the commercial inter- 
course among prehistoric peoples was of 
wider extent than is generally realized. 
Schliemann, for instance, found jade axes 
at the site of Troy which could have come 
from no nearer source than Chinese Tur- 
kestan.) 

Into the bosom of our great mother, 
the Sea, did the Minos throw his price- 
less ring, and it sank slowly, down, 
down, until it vanished from the sight 
of our eyes. And Talos, filling deep 
his lungs with air, sprang head-first 
over the side of the galley. Down he 
swam, straight as an arrow’s flight, 
and so long he remained in the king- 
dom of the sea that we all marvelled. 
But finally my betrothed climbed 
back upon the deck of the great galley, 
and his face, I saw, was filled with 
shame and his finger barren of the ring 
of the Minos. 

“It is caught in some crevice of a 
rock,” I said to comfort him. “Rest, 
my beloved, and try again, and this 
time will the Goddess be kinder.” But 
my heart was heavy within me, even 
as I spoke, for well I knew that the 
portent presaged some grave misfor- 
tune to us all. And, lo, while Talos 
was recovering his breath, Theseus 
the Athenian removed his sleeved up- 


per garment and dived before any 
could prevent him into the green 
depths of the sea. 

And surely was this Achaian the be- 
loved of the Goddess, for when he re- 
turned to the deck, the priceless ring 
of the Minos showed upon his finger. 

“Amphitrite is gracious!” he laughed, 
and tossed back the fair hair drip- 
ping to his shoulders. But we laughed 
not, for we were shamed: Talos and 
I and the kingly Minos. 

And Talos would have slain the 
Achaian with the dagger he drew from 
his silver girdle, but I stayed my cous- 
in’s angry hand. And it were better 
that my lifeless body had been cast into 
the sea, for much evil was to come of 
this Athenian, as shall be related. 


HEN, as we rowed back toward 

the harbor, did I see an unaccus- 
tomed sadness troubling the face of 
my father, the kingly Minos. “It is of 
no matter,” I said to comfort him. “I 
may wed Talos another time, and then 
will the Goddess be kinder.” But my 
father shook his kingly head. 

“It is the action of the Achaian 
which troubles me, my daughter.” 

“Blame him not too much,” I said, 
“for he is but a barbarian and ignorant of 
our customs. Else would he never have 
seized that destined for another man.” 

But my father, the great, the royal, 
the kingly Minos, shook his head and 
would not be comforted. 

“A thousand years and more has our 
island-empire lasted,” he said as he re- 
stored the green ring to his kingly fin- 
ger. “Yet did it seem to me that I 
saw our proud sea-power slipping 
away at last, to fall into the hands of 
these fair-haired Achaians. For a thou- 
sand years, my daughter, make not 
one of eternity’s days.” 
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Then did the Athenian prince decide, 
tardily, that he had overstayed his wel- 
come and make his preparations for 
departure. And on the following eve- 
ning I came into the throne room to 
find him gaming with the Minos. Mar- 
velous to behold was the gaming-board 
of my father; its frame, ivory; its pat- 
tern inlaid with ivory, too, and with 
gold and silver and crystal and blue 
kyanos. And upon its inlaid squares my 
father and Theseus dueled with silver 
counters. 

But so unskilled was the Athenian 
that he could not keep his tongue from 
idle chatter while he played. 

“The casks of water and the pro- 
visions are stored within my galley, O 
King of Crete, as are the gifts you 
make to my royal father.” 

And my father moved a counter to 
take two of those belonging to the 
Athenian. And I saw he intended a 
snare which the Athenian did not note. 

“Even now my men are aboard the 
great galley, prepared to row away 
when the chariot of Phoebus first 
shows in the eastern sky.” 

“Tt is well,” said my father briefly, 
for he liked not speech while he gamed. 
And he moved another counter. 

“Shall I, King of Crete, bring word 
that the tribute so displeasing to our 
people will be lightened?” questioned 
Theseus. And so asking, he captured 
one of my father’s pieces, nor heeded 
the snare which the cunning Minos 
had laid for him. 

“The tribute must be paid in full, 
every jot and every tittle,” answered 
the mighty lord of the Double-Axe. 
“And it shall be paid so long as my 
power is greater than yours of Athens.” 
And my father swept from the board 
all of the remaining counters of the 
Achaian prince. 


Sprang Theseus angrily to his feet. 
“Now, by the owl-shield of Pallas 
Athene, I game no more! And the 
tribute shall be paid until we learn 
how to strive against the power of 
the Pelasgians and their bull-god the 
Minotaur.” 


HEN did the Minos leave us to go 

to another part of the palace, and 
I sat upon the throne of the Pointed 
Arch, which only my father or I might 
occupy. By my side the son of Aegeus 
and Aithra sat upon a stone bench, and 
soft were the words he spoke to me. 

“Daughter of kings, though you are 
dark yet are you fair—the fairest maid 
by far in all the lands kissed by the 
Green Sea.” 

He laughed hugely at his cumber- 
some riddle, but I frowned. Ill did 
it become this Achaian lordling to 
speak thus familiarly to the daughter 
of kings. Yet was he tall, and in all 
things did bear himself as a prince. 

“Happy would be my heart could I 
but bear you as my bride to the halls of 
my father’s house.” 

Then was I angered beyond words 
at his barbarian insolence. 

“Wed you, Achaian? Not while one 
Cretan remains in our island-empire 
whom I might take in preference. For 
the very least of our nobles is your 
superior.” 

The Athenian, a simple man who 
spoke always his mind, could not know 
that it was his plain, blunt speech 
which caused my displeasure. Nor 
would I tell him, for my heart was still 
angry within me. Then he tossed 
back his head, flinging over his shoul- 
ders his great mane of yellow hair. 

“Have care, princess, lest I muster 
all the strength of Athens to end this 
hateful tribute. Lest an Athenian fleet 
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sack the palace of kings, while I take 
for my own the betrothed of Talos.” 

Then did the throne room ring with 
my scornful laughter. 

“A fleet from Athens! It would be 
beaten back with slaughter before it 
reached the first of our island outposts. 
So would the tribute you dislike be 
doubled, aye and trebled, while you 
yourself were condemned to die. And 
this you know as well as son of 
Aegeus and Aithra.” 

“It is true,” he owned, and upon his 
face sadness where before anger had 
been. “We cannot strive with the bull- 
headed god of the Pelasgians. Thus is 
the daughter of kings as far from my 
reach as the jewel-glittering Pleiades, 
for all that I love her so deeply. The 
people of Athens fear the Minotaur, 
and even Theseus fears him, though 
he dreads nothing mortal.” 

A tenderness arose within me as I 
saw him, who had been so proud, now 
so humble. “Why do you of Athens 
so fear the Minotaur?” I asked. 

“Because it is a monster,” he replied. 
“Body of a man it has, though taller 
than any man now living, and above its 
body the head of a mighty bull. With 
its great horns it gores the flesh of 
youths and with its thick lips it drinks 
the blood of tender maidens. And 
they say the monster is kept in a wind- 
ing maze, cunningly contrived so that 
he cannot escape, else would he dethrone 
the Minos and rule the land of Crete.” 

I smiled at your naive simplicity, 
O Theseus! 

“Tonight, Prince of Athens, you 
shall see him with your own eyes.” 

Evil was my heart to counsel me 
thus, and evil came of it, as I shall relate. 


O VAST a ground covered the 
palace of Knossos, so many its 


halls, its courts, its proad staircases, 
its winding corridors, that even I 
might lose myself in it, yes even the 
daughter of kings. But one man knew 
its turnings well, and him I took with 
us: Daidalos, the palace architect; his 
the mad genius which had wrought for 
us the wondrous dancing-ground with- 
out the walls. 

Naught was there man could do 
which Daidalos could not better, yet 
in his madness he sought to excel the 
birds as well and would make for him- 
self great wings of wax which he hoped 
would bear him swiftly through the 
air. And all of his attempts at flight 
had met with the failure to be expect- 
ed, yet so sensibly did he speak of his 
great folly that few would guess the 
Goddess had uprooted the seat of his 
reason. 

“Of no other material than wax can 
they be moulded and therein lie grave 
difficulties. For if I fly too low the 
spray of the sea will spoil my brave 
inventions, and if too high the rays of 
the jealous sun will melt them and 
cause the wax to drip away. Thus am 
I troubled, but a larger matter is it 
that the wax of the bee is costly, and 
I, O daughter of kings, am a poor man 
and lack the funds to purchase it in 
the large quantities needed.” 

So spoke Daidalos, but I kept my 
face averted and heeded not his many 
hints. Well known to us all was the 
cupidity of the architect and the sub- 
ject of many a palace jest. Yet his 
faults were easily forgiven when we 
trod upon our noble dancing-ground, 
for nothing like it has—but, lo, how 
the foolish mind does wander! It is 
not of dancing that I wish to write. 

And the walls of the corridors 
through which we passed on that night 
are decorated with pictures: scenes in 
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many colors ot the chase and the har- 
vest; of the cestus and the bull-leaping ; 
of our dances and the long processions 
gravely winding their way to the sa- 
cred shrine of the Goddess. Painted all 
are they with the very breath of life, 
by an ancient skill that is now lost to 
us, and valued mightily by our art- 
loving people, yet Theseus heeded 
them not. 

And the Athenian could have seen 
all clearly, had it been in his mind to 
look upon our glorious frescoes, for in 
every corridor tall lamps of stone stood 
at frequent intervals. Atop its fluted 
column each stone basin held three or 
four wicks to drink greedily of the oil 
therein, while the smoky flames ren- 
dered brilliant the palace of my father. 
And other works did Theseus pass 
without noting: bronze amphorae from 
which the lamp-flame glinted at every 
turning. Taller than a man was each, 
and of graceful shape, and on them the 
smiths had graved a skillful pageantry, 
so that the whole of our people’s his- 
tory might be read upon the metal long 
after our noble writing has been for- 
gotten. But Theseus heeded them not, 
and I marveled to see a man so blind 
to beauty. 

Yet did he bear himself as a king’s 
son should. 


OW we came to the /abyrinth, the 
name meaning in our language 
“Place of the Double-Axe,” the great 
labrys itself being painted upon its cy- 
press door. “Here, Athenian,” I 
laughed, “is the winding maze in 
which the bull-god of the Cretans is 
confined, lest he escape and dethrone 
the Minos. So summon all your cour- 
age, for we go to visit him.” 
Daidalos took from his belt a bronze 
key, which stirred the Athenian to 


greater wonder than all the trescoes 
of the corridors. Never had he seen 
a lock before and did not understand 
how the key could open it, though to 
us the contrivance is but simple. And 
after he had opened the door, Daidalos 
brought a torch to light the wicks of 
the stone lamps so that the Place of 
the Double-Axe might shine before us 
in all its splendor. 

Few temples do we have in Crete, 
for we are not as priest-ridden Egypt, 
yet some there are, and this one: a 
great hall, longer by far than it is 
broad and divided lengthwise by twin 
rows of cypress columns. Massive 
forest giants these tall columns were 
before the axes of our woodsmen laid 
them low and our carpenters shaped 
them into pillars of perfect roundness 
and fluted them with the spiral curve 
that to us symbolizes eternity, since 
it does ever recede from its beginning. 
Each column rests upon a broad base 
of green serpentine, and each is topped 
by a huge round capital, so that the 
sight of these twin rows of great pil- 
lars is one marvelous to behold. And 
midway between them, at the far end 
of the hall, sat in his throne the great 
son of our Blessed Mother. 

Figure greater than man was he, 
such as few of our sculptors have ever 
learned to carve, though in Egypt the 
art is understood well. Body of man 
did he have, wrested by the sculptor’s 
chisel from a huge block of black stea- 
tite, but his head was that of a bull. 
And to us the bull symbolizes the 
wrath of Storms and Earthquakes so 
dreaded by our fathers in olden times. 

And this carving was of that ancient 
art of which I spoke, the head, espe- 
cially, breathing the very breath of 
life. The black nostrils were inlaid 
with the creamy white of shells, and 
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the eye-sockets set with rock crystals, 
colored with red and yellow, in a secret 
way now lost to us, to imitate the light 
and dark circlets by which we see. 
And the great stone head was hollow, 
a hole being bored at the back of the 
neck and continuing through the 
mouth, so that there could protrude 
through the lips the shaft of our sacred 
weapon, the great labrys. 


- EHOLD the Minotaur!” I 

laughed, pointing to the stone 
statue. “This is the bull-god of Crete 
whom you Athenians so dread. Do 
you not fear him now, O Achaian 
prince?” 

“Nay,” Theseus answered somber- 
ly, “I fear him not.” So speaking, 
he drew from the neck of the image, 
the great Double-Axe, our sacred labrys. 
While I watched in horror, he swung 
the mighty weapon, and its bronze 
blade clanged against the stone of our 
wondrous image. 

And strength more than human was 
in his arm, for at one blow the marvel- 
ously carved head toppled to the stone 
flagging. Broken was the black head 
of the god, and shattered his eyes of 
crystal! And the Prince of Athens 
laughed exultantly at the sight. 

“Divine Ariadne, now is the tribute 
of my city ended. For Theseus has slain 
the Minotaur, the bull-god from which 
came the power of insolent Crete.” 

“You have slain no god!” I cried. 
“The gods, Theseus, dwell far apart 
and are forever beyond your reach. 
Nevertheless, you have sinned more 
grievously than you can know. For 
you have destroyed a work of our an- 
cient art, and for that offense the pen- 
alty is death throughout my father’s 
dominions.” 

But as I pronounced his doom, con- 


fusion overcame my senses. Confu- 
sion I had never known, even at the 
words of my dear Talos. “You will 
die,’ I faltered, but Theseus only 
laughed and made the great axe whis- 
tle in the air. 

“What care I for death with this 
good weapon in my hand? If one 
comes, I will slay, and if two come, I 
will slay, and if twenty come, I will 
slay them all.” 

“O man of blood!” I cried. “How 
like a foolish child you speak and act! 
You cannot slay twenty, but if you 
could, then would twenty more come, 
and twenty after them, so very soon 
would your slaughter be ended. So 
put away our sacred labrys, and you, Dai- 
dalos, run not to inform the palace 
guard, as I see is your intent, until I 
take counsel with the Mother of All.” 


ENT I to the pillared shrine of 

She whose signs are the Snake 
and the Dove. Her serpents were 
gold, twined about her ivory forearms, 
and I raised my eyes from them to 
look upon her grave, sweet face. So 
She, who rules the earth and the air, 
the sea and the mountains, told me the 
course I should follow. 

Final are the decrees of the Goddess 
and cannot be gainsaid, but I did weep 
a little as I turned from her pillared 
shrine. Dear to me was Talos, dear 
to me my father the Minos, and un- 
wanted the love for this stranger the 


Goddess had put in my heart. Yet 
would I not betray it. 
So I went to the Athenian. ‘“The- 


seus, son of Aegeus and Aithra, is it in 
your heart to deal fairly with me, to 
make me your true and honorable 
wife?” 

And he sank upon one knee and lift- 
ed my hand reverently to his lips. 
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“Daughter of kings, it is in my heart 
to deal fairly with you, to make you 
my true and honorable wife. Yes, by 
the owl-shield of Pallas Athene!” 

From my fingers I took rings and 
from my forearms bracelets of gold 
and from my upper arms broad bands 
of silver—inset all with gems whose 
price was beyond compare. And these 
I laid in the hands of Daidalos. 

“Skilled architect, is there a way by 
which we may depart from the palace 
and reach the Athenian ship without 
passing my father’s guards?” 

But Daidalos hesitated, at which 
Theseus growled and brandished his 
huge axe. 

“Speak, fellow, or die.” 

But I stayed the strong hand of my 
Achaian lover. And from my neck 
I took a golden chain and from my 
hair my glittering diadem. These, too, 
I laid in the outstretched hands of 





greedy Daidalos, and then he did an- 
swer me. 

“There is such a way, O daughter 
of kings, and I am one of the few who 


know it. Come, I will show you.” 

And Daidalos led us to a great stone 
that moved, and when he lifted it there 
was exposed a ladder staircase. 

“This, daughter of kings, is one of 
the hidden entrances to the drains 
which lie below your father’s palace. 
And from this shaft, by stooping low, 
you may walk on hands and knees 
through the cement-lined conduit to 
the river where the Athenian ship is 
moored.” 

But I knew that once the moving 
stone had fallen above our heads we 
would be plunged in a darkness more 
profound than even the awesome 
gloom of the Dictaean cave, which only 
the heaven-born Minos may penetrate. 
And I suspected a snare of greedy 
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Daidalos, thinking he might deem my 
father would reward him with more 
than the gold and jewels he had re- 
ceived of me. So I stayed my feet 
from following Theseus, who had 
rushed straightway down the ladder 
staircase. 

“Ts it not true, palace architect, that 
the drains cross in many directions?” 

He bowed his head in answer. 
“Daughter of kings, it is true.” 

“Then how may we _ succeed in 
reaching the river? In the vast under- 
ground maze beneath the palace floors 
we might creep for days, nor find the exit.” 

“O divine Ariadne!” laughed Dai- 
dalos. “Your doubts are well founded, 
yet is the answer simple. In the con- 
duit is even now a runnel of water 
which flows ever downward until the 
river is reached. And the direction of 
its fiow shall lead you, as surely as a 
clue of thread, to the Athenian ship.” 

“If you betray us,’ Theseus growled 
from below, “your head, Daidalos, shall 
be the first to feel the weight of the 
great axe with which I slew the Mino- 
taur. And though you were protected 
by a hundred fighting men, yet would 
my vengeance claim you.” 

But Daidalos answered, ‘Peace, O 
Prince of Athens! It is not in my 
heart to betray you or the divine 
Ariadne, for whose wit and whose 
courage I have boundless esteem.” 
And I knew he spoke truth. 


O WE permitted Daidalos to lower 
the moving stone above our heads 
and descended the ladder staircase to 
crawl on hands and knees through the 
cement-lined conduit. More terrible 
was the darkness than any I had dared 
imagine, but Daidalos had prophesied 
truly, for the runnel of water led us 
as surely as a clue of thread to the riv- 


er. Thus were we able to escape the 
guards of my father and board the 
Athenian ship. 

Then Theseus woke his sleeping 
men and bade them weigh the bronze 
anchor and pull with all the strength 
of their arms down the river before 
the ships of the Minos could be aroused 
in swift pursuit. And the barbarians 
obeyed gladly the commands of their 
prince, for their hearts were sick with 
longing for the mud huts of their na- 
tive Athens. 

Yet were we not to escape unhin- 
dered, for as we passed the tall tower 
which commands the approach to the 
palace, my cousin Talos leaped down- 
ward upon the galley’s deck. On his 
left arm he carried his curved bronze 
shield, in his right hand a long sword, 
and in his eyes was the terrible lust 
of battle. 

“Ts it thus, Prince of Athens, that you 
would repay the hospitality of my 
great lord? Dare you by force to carry 
away his divine daughter’ For this 
shameful deed, barbarian, you shall 
surely die.” 

Brave was Talos, and my heart 
ached for him, alone among so many 
foemen. For he alone had noted the 
departure of the black-sailed galley, 
and the men of Athens plied their oars 
lustily and were driving the galley far 
from the guard tower so that a call for 
aid could not be heard by those within. 
And the brawny Theseus towered a 
head above the slender figure of my 
cousin. And, although Talos carried 
a sword and shield and was well skilled 
in their use, the Athenian bore the 
great bronze labrys, the terrible weapon 
before which every man, unless dear- 
ly beloved by the Goddess, must surely 
fall. So I stepped at once between 
them. 
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“Sheathe your sword, my cousin, for 
of my own will I go to become the 
bride of Theseus.” 

Cruel were my words, though in 
my heart was but the intent to save 
my cousin’s life, and Talos hung his 
head. 

“Speak you the truth? Then am I 
shamed before all men. Yet while 
breath remains within my body, I shall 
not suffer an Achaian to pluck from 
the crown of the Minos its most-prized 
jewel.” 

Then was my heart sad indeed, for 
nothing could now avert the combat 
between these so dear to me. So I 
stood apart while they fought on the 
swaying deck. And the men of Athens 
pulled with all their strength for the 
open sea, knowing well their very lives 
were the stake of this race. 


HRICE did Theseus swing his 

heavy axe, thrice and more, and al- 
ways did Talos lithely evade him. 
Peerless he was in the arts of war as 
peerless in the bull-ring! And the 
sword of Talos flicked like a brazen 
serpent into the side of the Athenian, 
and his blood gushed in a crimson 
stream, a grievous sight at which I 
cried aloud. 

“Fear not, O daughter of kings,” 
called Theseus, and swung once more 
his axe. But again Talos stepped light- 
ly aside, so that the blade, although it 
missed his leathern helmet by hardly 
more than the breadth of a single hair, 
crashed harmlessly to the deck. And 
so much might had Theseus put into 
the blow that the great blade bit deep 
into the timbers of the deck, and even 
the powerful arm of the Athenian could 
not dislodge it. 

Then Talos could have delivered the 
death stroke, yet hesitated, for it is 


not the training ot our soldiers to slay 
an unarmed foe. “Barbarian, you are 
at my mercy!” he cried. “Yield now, 
or you die.” 

“T yield not,” returned Theseus, and, 
bracing his sinewy legs against the 
deck, with all the strength of his body, 
he pulled free the bronze labrys. Tardily, 
then, did Talos smite, and the Athe- 
nian’s blood spurted forth from a fresh 
wound as he swung the axe again. 

Weakening was Theseus from his 
many wounds, and Talos as yet un- 
touched. But the foot of my cousin 
slipped upon the very blood himself 
had caused, and he failed at last to 
elude the axe’s swing. His curved 
shield he held before him to take the 
blow, but the terrible weapon of The- 
seus clove the metal like a thing of 
parchment, and Talos fell backwards 
into the deepening waters of the open 
sea. Nor did he rise again. 

My heart wept for Talos, my dear 
cousin, who but for the whim of the 
Goddess had been my husband, but the 
heart of Theseus exulted. 

“T have slain the giant Talos,” 
crowed he, while I bandaged the deep 
wounds which the sword of my slender 
cousin had wrought. “Man of bronze 
was Talos, and the touch of his red- 
hot body slew all who approached him. 
Yet yielded he to the might of Theseus, 
and the hissing of ten thousand ser- 
pents arose from the sea as its waters 
quenched the flames of the bronze 
giant’s body.” 


OW was the galley’s black sail 
unfurled, and a breeze drove us 
speedily from the island of Crete and 
its hundred cities. And as we ploughed 
the green waters, Theseus made words 
for his oarsmen to sing, to a tune com- 
mon at my father’s court. 
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“Theseus has slain the Minotaur, the 
bull-god of the Pelasgians. Seven 
youths and seven maidens we were 
forced to send as tribute for the mon- 
ster, and Theseus among their num- 
ber. But the divine Ariadne, enam- 
oured of his prowess, led him to the 
room of the Minotaur and placed in 
his hands the weapon by which he 
might slay. Then, with a clue of 
thread, she guided him safely through 
the mazes of the labyrinth, and he slew 
also the bronze man Talos as he sought 
to crush the ship between his giant 
fingers. Beloved of the gods is The- 
seus, the very blood of Pallas Athene, 
and beloved is he also by the daughter 
of kings.” 

So sang Theseus, and wonder it was 
that I could so care for one to whom 
the spirit of truth was stranger. Yet 
in his love-making was he not unten- 
der. 

Swiftly as a swallow’s flight, the 
breeze blew our galley to the Isle of 
Naxos. Here might we tarry to pro- 
cure food and water, for the ships of 
the Minos come to this isle but seldom, 
and at Naxos Theseus became, in 
truth, my husband. And our hearts 
were glad within us as we lay together; 
so strange it was to see in the morning, 
when my kiss awoke him, that his face 
was doleful. 

And I pressed my lips against his 
and asked, “Why is the heart of my 
dear lord so sorrowful? Is not Ariadne 
now his bride?” 

“O daughter of Minos,” he answered 
me, “I may not bring you with me to 
Athens, lest I cause the death of my 
royal father, King Aegeus. This I saw 
in a dream last night, and dreams speak 
truly, as all men know, for they are 
portents sent to us by Zeus the Thun- 
derer.”’ 


Powerless were my words to prevail 
against his barbarian superstitions, yet 
in his way he tried to comfort me. 

“The dream did not say, divine Ari- 
adne, that afterwards I might not send 
for you. So wait you here, and as soon 
as I reach Athens I will dispatch a ship. 
Yes, I swear it, by the owl-shield of 
Pallas Athene!” 

Thus was I forced to be content, and 
the black galley of Theseus left me 
alone among the folk of Naxos. Great 
reverence do these good people show 
to the daughter of kings, yet is their 
simple life wearisome to one who has 
known the splendor of my father’s 
court. So to beguile the time I asked 
for clay, and this they brought at my 
command. And in a stone bowl I 
moistened with water the clay lumps, 
and with my own hands kneaded the 
tablets. 

And the ships of the Minos come not 
to find me. 

With a reed, plucked from the riv- 
er’s edge and sharpened to a point, do 
I inscribe in the moist clay the record 
of these things. But as I write the 
thought comes that, if these tablets 
lie too long buried, men may never 
know my history. 

For should our proud sea-empire 
fall, as my father fears it may, then 
is the art of writing lost with us. Ig- 
norant of our cultured Minoan script 
are the barbarian Achaians. Rude and 
illiterate are the black-bearded Phoe- 
nicians. 

Only in Egypt is something of the 
art known. 

Thus wait I, O Theseus, for the ship 
you promised so faithfully to send. 
And it comes not, though three times 
has the rising moon changed its shape 
from disk to crescent. 

Can it be that Ariadne is forgotten? 
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OSA JAMAL, the beardless, drew 4 
his flowing robes about his tall, * 
lithe figure and gazed with brooding : 
eyes toward Damascus, far to the West, 
beyond the vast silence of the treacher- 
ous, shifting sands of the Syrian desert. and decision gathered about the firm, 
At his back sprawled the age-old vil- thin lines of his mouth as he slowly, 
lage of Bir Meloza, squalid, unchanging with the infinite patience of the East, 
with the centuries. A great bitterness inclined his head and spoke quietly to 
filled his young heart. His finely chis- the old man squatted on the sand beside 
eled swarthy features were set and him. 
rigid. Deep curves of determination “Baba,” he said, “it is the will of Allah 
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that I go forth to the great city of Da- 

mascus, there to win the fame and for- 

tune denied me in the lowly land of my 

honorable ancestors. With the coming 

of tomorrow’s sun, I go. I have spoken, 
Jaba.” 

The old man sat silent for intermin- 
able minutes. At last he spoke in low, 
measured words. 

“It is well, my son. I knew this time 
must come. It is in the blood. I have 
saved many pieces of gold for this very 
occasion. It is yours to use as you see 
fit. I need not warn you of the dangers 
of the desert, for you know them well. 
But of the treachery of strange men 
you know but little. Beware of them. 
They will but seek your gold. The 
lying tongue of the Dervish, or the 
smooth talk of the unclean infidel are 
no less deadly than the sting of the asp. 
Go now, son, and rest. May Allah pro- 
tect and guide you.” 

Jamal started forth the following 
morning with the good wishes of his 
family ringing in his ears. His horse 
was young and fresh. A goat skin of 
sweet water was tied to the high, 
curved back of the silver-spangled sad- 
dle. The barrel of a long rifle glinted in 
the glaring light of the sun. The pre- 
cious pieces of gold were snugly packed 
in a small chamois bag suspended from 
a string about his neck. 

His heart was light as the beautiful 
Arabian mare stretched her slender legs 
in long, graceful strides over the sand 
toward the mecca of his dreams. He 
hummed a haunting desert melody and 


dreamed of the riches that were to be 
his for the taking. 


ANY days later the weary traveler 
drew rein in front of the squat, 
rambling inn in the village of Ruhbe. 
Jahid, the inn-keeper, greeted him and 


extended the hospitality of his kind. 
The cool, fragrant atmosphere of the 
palm trees was inviting and soothing 
to Jamal, and for many days he tarried, 
eating of the luscious fruits; listening 
with eager ears to the wild tales of the 
fierce men of the desert gathered there. 

It was inevitable that during the 
many days of feasting and loitering 
Jamal should innocently bring forth his 
chamois bag, poke his slender fingers 
into its gold-burdened interior and 
bring forth coin with which to pay for 
his food and lodging. Many coveteous 
eyes watched the ceremony: of the 
chamois bag; eyes that glittered with 
greed. 

Particularly did the oily Jahid court 
the favor of the clean, unspoiled youth 
of Bir Meloza. With diabolic cunning 
he cleverly hid the evil in the black 
depths of his small bead-like eyes. He 
fawned upon the unsuspecting Jamal. 
His greedy hands itched to possess the 
gold in the chamois bag suspended 
from his neck. 

At times Jahid exchanged knowing 
looks with Ali Mahmoud, the toothless 
Dervish who squatted cross-legged on 
the hard dirt floor by the door, his great, 
lusterless eyes staring blankly off into 
space. Seeing all, knowing all. Often 
these two engaged in deep consultation. 

Curious glances were exchanged be- 
tween the hardened Bedouins of the vil- 
lage as they watched the three men; 
the two, old, evil, unscrupulous; the 
other, young, inexperienced in the ways 
of men. But no man moved to inter- 
fere. It was the way of the desert. No 
true Bedouin ever questions the mo- 
tives of a holy man. They full well 
knew the murderous nature of the fagir, 
and the meaning of the looks exchanged 
between the inn-keeper and the holy 
man. 
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The night of the day previous to his 
departure, Jamal announced he would 
leave the following morning for Da- 
mascus. 

Jahid came forward and placed his 
hand upon Jamal’s shoulder. His man- 
ner was Suave, ingratiating. 

“Allah be praised, son,” he said, “I 
wish you a journey that will be most 
pleasant and profitable. Be on your 
guard, my friend, for evil bandits roam 
the waste lands beyond Ruhbe. But 
you may meet with the faqir, for he 
leaves also on the morrow, and then 
the way will not be so dreary. Even 
though these holy men say but little, 
their presence is solace in the great 
solitudes of the desert.” 

Jamal thanked the inn-keeper and 
walked out into the cool of the night. 
As he passed the old Dervish he 
dropped a coin in his kashqur. 

“Harmless, these old holy men,” he 
muttered softly, as he drew his snow 
white robe about him and gazed with 
thoughtful eyes toward Damascus. 


OON of the following day found 

Jamal well on his way toward the 
magic city of his dreams, He had left 
the sands and was following a winding 
trail that led through tortuous gullies 
and deep ravines and dark canyons. 

As he emerged from the forbidding 
jaws of a particularly gloomy canyon 
an avalanche of boulders and jagged 
rocks came roaring down the sloping 
walls and filled the trail he had left but 
seconds before. 

“Allah be praised! The beardless 
one is safe,” a voice cackled close be- 
hind him. He whirled quickly about. 

The withered, bent old Dervish stood 
looking up at him from the side of the 
trail. A peculiar glitter showed in his 
usually impassive eyes for a fleeting in- 


stant. An almost imperceptible wave 
of disappointment seemed to sweep 
over his wrinkled features. He turned 
his head and looked toward the top of 
the towering cliff. Jamal followed his 
gaze. 

A white turbaned head showed clear- 
ly against the clear blue ceiling of the 
sky. 

“Bandits! 
gasped. 

He raised his rifle to his shoulder. 
The head disappeared as suddenly as it 
came. He held the rifle at aim and 
scoured the ridge with piercing eyes. 

“Fear not, Oh beardless one. Naught 
shall happen to you so long as Ali 
Mahmoud is with you,” the Dervish 
mumbled softly. 

Jamal lowered his rifle. He placed 
it across the pommel of the saddle and 
sat in deep thought. The momentary 
evil expression in the eyes of the holy 
man was disturbing. The face of the 
man on the cliff looked strangely fami- 
liar. Could there be a connection? The 
words of his father came to him, “But 
of the treachery of strange men you 
know but little. Beware of them.” 
Even as Jahid had also warned him. 

Jahid! That was he on the cliff! 
That peculiarly square-shaped head, 
there was none other like it in all Syria. 

“But what of the old Dervish?” he 
pondered silently. “Surely he would 
not attack a traveler for his gold?” 

The droning voice of the holy man 
broke in on his meditation. 

“Allah has decreed that I go to Da- 
mascus. I shall accompany the beard- 
less one,” he said. 

So saying, he set out with long strides 
and followed alongside the Arabian 
mare until the setting of the sun 
warned it was time to make camp. 
Jamal gathered wood from withered 


Allah be merciful,’ he 
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trees in nearby gullies and canyons and 
built a roaring fire. The old Dervish 
quickly prepared coffee. Long after 
the desert night had descended, the two 
oddly contrasted men sat by the fire, 
each concerned with his own thoughts. 
Presently Jamal arose. His face was 
impassive; his eyes avoided the Der- 
vish, 

“IT go now and sleep until the moon 
is high in the heavens. Whereupon 
you shall awaken me, and I will stand 
watch until the coming of the sun,” he 
said quietly. 

Taking his blankets under his arm, 
he went beyond the edge of the circle 
of light cast by the camp-fire and lay 
down upon the sand. 

Now Jamal had no intention of sleep- 
ing. The events of the day weighed 
heavily upon his young mind. The 
warning of his father rang out clear and 
strong, “Beware of the lying Dervish.” 

He had many things to do before the 
night progressed too far. Plans were 
already taking shape in his mind. He 
went about his tasks unhurriedly. Si- 
lently and efficiently he labored. Soon 
the shape of a sleeping man apparently 
lay stretched upon the sand, with tur- 
ban peeping from underneath a protect- 
ing blanket. Satisfied at last with his 
handiwork, he quietly crawled farther 
into the gloom and crouched behind a 
friendly bush, waiting for the fagir to 
strike. 


OURS passed. The watching Be- 

douin’s eyes grew heavy with 
sleep. The moon was fast approaching 
its zenith. 

Suddenly the quiet figure of the Der- 
vish arose from beside the dying fire. 
It cautiously approached the huddled 
pile of rocks and blankets beyond the 
circle of light. In his right hand he 





carried a takouba, its polished blade 
gleaming in the pale shafts of moon 
radiance. 

Jamal stiffened, wide awake now. 
His finger curled about the trigger of 
his long rifle. 

The Dervish listened intently a mo- 


“Allah be praised! The beardless one is 
safe,”” a voice cackled close behind him. 


ment, hesitated, and went back to his 
place by the fire. He heaped on more 
wood and gazed about at the dancing 
shadows reaching long fingers into the 
gloom of the night. A sigh of relief 
escaped from Jamal’s compressed lips. 
Perhaps he had been mistaken after all. 
Mayhap the holy man merely wanted 
to make sure that his companion was 
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comfortable. But the blood of count- 
less centuries of generations of op- 
pressed ancestors, ran through his 
veins. The beardless one still sat im- 
movable, the index finger of his right 
hand crooked about the trigger of his 
rifle, waiting, tense, ready. 

Soon, with great caution, the Dervish 
arose again. He slinked stealthily to- 
ward the pile of rocks and blankets. He 
stood bent, silent, his gaunt figure sil- 
houetted against the light of the fire. 

His long right arm slowly raised. 
The blade of the takouba flashed, hung 
poised an instant, then dropped. 

In that instant Jamal jerked his trig- 
ger finger. 

A stab of flame. A sharp report. The 
Dervish pitched forward over the dum- 
my and lay still. 

Jamal never missed. Something 
tugged now at his heart. This was his 
first spilling of human blood; his first 
human kill. He was very young. He 
ran to the still form, knelt down be- 
side it. 

Presently the dying Dervish opened 
his great eyes, the glaze of death in 
them, and spoke softly. 

“Oh beardless one, this night have 
you rendered Ali Mahmoud a great 
service. With the spilling of my blood, 
by the grace of Allah, have you 
cleansed me of my sins, of which there 
are many. The letting of my life blood 
has atoned for the blood of the many 
lives I have taken. Great shall be your 
reward. Praise Allah!” 

The old Dervish closed his eyes. A 
faint rattle sounded in his withered 
throat. A tremor shook his gaunt body. 
Allah claimed another soul. Jamal gen- 
tly placed the emaciated remains under 
some rocks. His heart was heavy. His 
mind was filled with foreboding. No 
good could come from taking the life 


of a holy man. The deed would bring 
nothing but bad luck and dire misfor- 
tune, despite the prediction of reward 
made by the dying faqir. 


RUE enough, misfortune pursued 

Jamal in Damascus. At the end of 
two years, discouraged, his small horde 
of gold gone, he packed his few posses- 
sions and started back across the desert 
waste lands toward the home of his 
ancestors. 


An irresistible impulse led him after 
many days to the scene of the fatal 
camp. 

He knew not what to expect. Many 
travelers and caravans had passed over 
the trail since that gory night. Jamal 
was no longer the beardless one. Two 
years of hardship and disappointment 
had left their mark. But this had been 
his first spilling of human blood. He 
remembered vividly that he had hid- 
den the body of the old Dervish far 
off the beaten trail. Winds had done 
their share in obliterating the evidence 
of his deadly aim. 

The gnarled stump of a withered 
willow jutted from the restless shifting 
sands. He smiled grimly. He was not 
far away. The peculiar formation of 
the jagged rocks nearby told him that 
he had at last arrived at the spot. For 
many hours he poked around. He was 
rewarded with the discovery of a leg 
bone, no doubt dislocated by the vora- 
cious vultures. Feverishly now he dug 
deeper. A piece of white cloth caught 
his attention. 

He picked it up. Something metallic 
dropped in the sand. 

It was a gold piece! 

He resumed his digging. He worked 
frantically, desperately. An entire gar- 
ment came to light. He examined it 
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caretully, led on by an impulse he could 
not control, nor fathom. 

The garment was lined with gold 
pieces! A fabulous fortune! Allah was 
just! Allah be praised! Here was the 
fortune he sought. 

The prophecy of his victim had been 
fulfilled. The lying Dervish had spoken 
the truth on his deathbed. 


ITH a light heart he resumed his 
journey. After many days he 
again arrived at the village of Ruhbe. 
Jahid, the oily inn-keeper, once more 
extended the hospitality of his kind. 
Jamal, wise now in the ways of men, 
and secure in the wealth of the earth, 
greeted him coldly. 
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He warded off inquiries about the old 
Dervish behind the inscrutable mask 
of the seasoned Bedouin. The inn- 
keeper, wise in his knowledge of men, 
did not push his quest for information. 
The disappearance of the holy man be- 
came merely one of the innumerable 
mysteries of the desert wastes. 

In Bir Meloza many moons later 
Jamal stood with folded arms before 
his tent. Surrounding him were many 
horses and camels, and _. beautiful 
women wearing finely woven black 
maltehas. 

The blood of centuries of untamed, 
unconquered ancestors had at last 
come into its own. 


Praise Allah! Allah is just! 
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CHAPTER I 
How We Sailed to Luys 


HE wind which blew across the 
Zuyder Zee was bitter as a curse as 

I and great Black Hassan tramped the 
mole that fringed the town of Zeadyn. 
“Wah, by the hairs of Allah’s beard, 
ya Sidi,’ swore the Black One, “this 
weather likes me not.”” He stamped his 
feet right lustily on the paving-blocks 
and drew his cloak of heavy frieze more 
tightly round him. “They lie who say 
that Shaitan’s hell is filled with fire; ’tis 
filled with icy blasts the like of this, 
and mayhap as fully peopled with the 
Dutchmen as this cursed town. Come, 
let us heave the anchor up and put to 
sea, ya bibi; there’s loot to take upon 
the southern ocean and Spanish throats 
to cut, nor need we perish in this og 
“Be silent, O thou great uncouth- 
ness,” I berated him. “Thou hast pig’s 





ears. We've taken service with the 
Dutchmen and sworn to do our office 
faithfully. Are we then unbelieving 
dogs to break our plighted word so 
lightly?” | 

“O Allah,” prayed the Black One, 
what time his teeth were rattling one 
against another with the winter chill. 
“O Thou All-Powerful! O Master of 
the World!’ 

But even as he mouthed his chatter- 
ing prayer, behold a messenger dight 
in the Governor’s livery came running 
in hot haste and stopped before me and 
did off his cap of fur. “Haste thee, Don 
Carlos,” he spake with panting breath, 
“his Excellency would have speech 
with thee, and that right quickly.” 

“Go tell his Excellency we come 
anon,” I answered, and hastened forth- 
with to our ship, the Santa Isabella 
which we used for barracks, to tire me 
in my clothes of ceremony. 
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I donned my suit of black with pearl 
embroidery, and drew tall boots of 
Spanish leather on my legs and gloves 
of black upon my hands, wore for body 
armor only a cuirass of sable steel 
blazed with a tiger’s head in silver on 
the front; then last of all I clapped my 
black-plumed hat upon my head, draped 
over my shoulders my rich cloak of 
tigerskin with scarlet satin lining, and 
hung my simitar against my thigh. 
Black Hassan dight him in his sable 
Moorish armor and wound a turban of 
red silk about his peaked steel cap, 
while Nuno Cabral, as became a simple 
soldier, was clothed in garments of 
black leather, all gleaming with fresh 
oil, and Luiz Castro, my small orderly, 
attired him in hose and jerkin of bright 
green with a brazen gorget at the throat 
and a small sword dangling at his side. 
Thus dight, we went with dignity to 
the Town House where his Excellency 
General van der Coopen, Governor of 
the city, warmed his gouty toes and eke 
his wrath before the fire which blazed 
within the council chamber. 

“God’s throne!” he swore when we 
were come before him, “methinks ye 
take a deal of time to answer sum- 
monses, Don de la Muerte.” 

Now at his words my cheeks went 
red, for to call a man by his surname 
encoupled with the title Don is deadly 
insult in the Spanish usage, since it im- 
plies that he is one who has no rightful 
name; and though I had no surname I 
could call mine own, since Moormen 
have them not, I needed no fat lard-ball 
of a Dutchman to remind me of it. 

“VYahudt !’ T answered; then: “Do 
we meet here to change insults or talk 
of military matters, good Mynheer?” I 
asked, for though he was a swinish lout he 
was also the Governor of the city, and as 
such the man from whom I took my orders. 
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The Dutchman wallowed in his cush- 
ioned chair like any pig within its sty, 
and, “I am minded that ye go to Luys 
with all speed,” he told me. “Our spies 
have brought us word that the 
Spaniards are preparing to assault the 
town, and it must be held at any costs. 
The walls are strong, the place is well 
supplied with food, but the garrison is 
weak, only six or seven hundred of our 
people being there, besides a regiment 
of German mercenaries. Maitland and 
his English are advancing to the town 
by land, and Prince Maurice sends to 
ask our help. Alas! we have no sol- 
diers we can spare except your own 
tried force, Captain Carlos. Therefore 
it is my will and pleasure that ye go at 
arce, siting mn the Zinn before the 
Spanish barricade the stream, and tak- 
lug wiilt ye such provisions as we have 
to spare to aid the garrison in standing 
off the siege.” 


I teased the points of my mustachios 
*‘twixt my thumb and finger while I 
made a hasty calculation. “’Twill bea 
thousand florins, in advance,” I told 
him when my figuring was done. 


“Body o’ Judas! A thousand florins, 
quotha?’” roared the Governor. “Ye’re 
mad, my Moorish cockerel—if a Moor 
ye be indeed. Wot ye not that ye have 
taken service with the Stadts and 
pledged to serve by an indentured deed, 
and for your service ye receive five hun- 
dred gilders every month, whilst your 
men are paid a good hard dollar every 
day? *Tis more than ye are worth, for 
though ye’ve been within our town a 
semester ye’ve had but one brush with 
the foe, whilst your wages have been 
paid right punctually. What can ye 
say to that, my fine young contract- 
breaker?” 

“Why, certes, you are entitled to our 
services by covenant,” I answered him, 
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“but your deed says naught about my 
ship, the Santa Isabella. We're inden- 
tured to the Stadts to fight on land or 
sea and furnish our equipment, but we 
have not bargained to supply the ships, 
nor yet to bear your loads of food and 
ammunition for ye. If cargo-carriers 
ye would have us be, ye'll pay our rates, 
or find another ship to take provisions 
unto Luys.” 

He railed and haggled like a Jew in 
the bazar, but the finish of the matter 
was he met our terms, and the next day 
we set forth for Luys, our hold well 
stuffed with food and ammunition, and 
the imprecations of Mynheer the Gov- 
ernor ringing in our ears. 


CHAPTER II 
How We Met the Jufvrouw van Ziel 


HREE days we wrestled with the 

raging sea, scarce making steerage 
way as we lurched along under close- 
reefed topsails, foremast staysail and 
trysail, topgallant yards on deck and 
topgallant mast struck. The morning 
of the fourth day of our voyage the 
wind and sea were quieted, and we 
durst let out our topsail reefs, whereat 
the good ship forged ahead as though 
she knew she had been loitering on the 
way, and must e’en make haste to end 
her journey in good time. 

It was about two bells of the fore- 
noon watch when our lookout shouted, 
“Sail ho!” and when Nuno Cabral, who 
had in charge the larboard watch, in- 
quired where away, the answer came 
that it showed on our starboard bow 
about a half a league ahead. I took my 
spy-glass—as fine a piece of work as 
ever Leyden craftsmen made — and 
clambered up the ratlines, for we were 
sailing through a troubled sea and 
every craft we met might be an enemy. 
And enemy she was, as I could plainly 
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tell by her high bow and poop, her 
clumsy, massive rigging and the broad- 
ness of her beam. A Spanish merchant- 
man of some eight hundred tons, but a 
Spaniard who had lately come to grief, 
for her topmast was clean gone and she 
lay rolling helplessly, with a horrid 
mess of wreckage trailing oversie. 

“Ts it storm or fight belike, your Ex- 
cellency?” Nuno Cabral asked as he 
finished squinting through the brass 
tube of the sea-glass. “Certes, what- 
ever be the cause of her mishap, ’twas 
no small thing, for “4 

“Sail ho!” sang out the lookout once 
again. 

“Where away?” cried Nuno Cabral. 

“Dead ahead, about a league away, 
with all sail set and making for us with 
all speed!” 

Once more I mounted to the cross- 
trees, with Nuno Cabral and Black 
Hassan at my heels, and there we saw 
the other ship, a long, low craft, rigged 
as a barkentine, her hull coal-black, her 
port-lids bloody red. 

“Now, by Sao Francisco’s holy halo, 
she can sail,” quoth Nuno Cabral as the 
black craft winged toward us like a 
sea-bird skimming over the waves. 
And: 

“By Allah and by Allah, look, ya 
Sidi!” Hassan bade me with a roar of 
laughter. “They take us for another 
Spaniard—see, their flag!” 

And even as he spake the other vessel 
broke her colors from the main truck; 
a square of sable with a grinning skull 
and crossed thigh-bones worked on it 
in white. 

It was easy to account for their mis- 
take. Having finished with one Spanish 
merchantman, they saw us heave across 
the sky and took us for her consort, for 
the Santa Isabella, lately taken from the 
Dons, was Spanish as his Catholic 
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Majesty’s own self, to all appearances, 
even to the effigies of saints and saint- 
esses painted on her sails. 

“Wallah, dead man, laugh whilst ye 
may!” great Hassan chuckled glee- 
fully. “Ere long we'll make thee grin 
another way, by God’s own head. Shall 
I call the men to quarters, Sidi?” 

“Stealthily,” I ordered. “’Tis a 
rope’s end for the one who shows his 
head above the bulwarks ere I give 
command.” 

Like any ape the Black One slid 
adown the rigging, and a moment later 
came the shrilling of his pipe. Anon 
the guns were double-charged with 
solid shot, and every man was in his 
place beside them, whilst by the rail 
there crouched a double score of sturdy 
musketeers, armed not with their ac- 
customed pieces, but with those great, 
bell-mouthed guns which Dutchmen 
call the donderbus or thunder-box, and 
which, when charged with slugs and 
iron scrap and rusty nails, scatter their 
loads right famously. 

“Bear down the muzzles of your 
guns,” I sent the word to those who 
waited in the ’tween-decks. “The pirate 
craft is lower than we be, and no shot 
must go over her.” 


ND now the black ship came upon 

us. Disdaining to discharge a gun, 

she swept alongside, and from my sta- 

tion on the poop I saw her crew of 

seventy or more sea-devils, athirst for 

blood and straining at the leash like any 

pack of savage hounds before the chase 

begins. So then I lifted up my trumpet 
and called out: 

“What if we yield, Sir Pirate? We’ve 
mighty store of metal in our hold, and 
we will gladly give it to ye if ye’ll spare 
our lives.” 

I saw the corsair captain draw his 
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sword and point it toward our rail, and: 

“Why should we spare your lives in 
trade for metal, Master Craven,” he 
called back, “since we shall take them 
both anon?” 

“Sayest thou so, by Allah’s infinite 
compassion?” I answered him. “Then 
take the metal first!” Whereat I raised 
my hand to great Black Hassan and he 
blew on his pipe, and from our ports ran 
out twelve eighteen-pounder carron- 
ades, while the long thirty-two which 
we had shipped on transverse slides 
amidships thrust forth her red-rimmed 
snout, and from the mighty battery bel- 
lowed forth a salvo of salute the like of 
which had not been heard upon that sea 
in many tides. 

Straight down into the pirate’s decks 
went some of our round shot, whilst 
others cut his masts away as clean as 
any ax, and the rest clave through his 
sides, dismounting half his guns. And 
with a mighty shout my musketeers 
were on their feet, resting their donder- 
busses on the rail for greater surety in 
aim and hurling such a charge of iron 
scrap into the faces of his hellion crew 
that more than half of them fell dead 
ere they could hear the roaring of the 
shots that struck them down. 

And now, his dreadful mace upreared 
like the scythe of Death, Black Hassan 
clambered over the bulwarks and 
dropped upon the pirate’s deck. “Ya 
Muslimin!” rang his rallying cry, and 
half a hundred sturdy rogues with ax 
and pike and sword and pistolet 
swarmed after him, and “Carlos, Car- 
los; Tigre, Tigre!’ sounded loud the 
slogan as they brake upon the pirate’s 
knavish horde like the flood-tide break- 
ing on a child’s sand-castle on the beach. 

The fight was scarce a fight. Sur- 
prised and all dismayed at the terror of 
our broadside when they had thought 
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resistance would be weak, half their 
number dead before a blow was struck, 
the pirates were no match for those 
mighty men of valor who pressed in 
great Black Hassan’s wake, and had I 
not commanded that the trumpet sound, 
they all had perished underneath the 
storm of steel which Hassan led across 
their deck. 

“Bring them aboard,” I ordered as I 
left my place beside the tiller, “and line 
them by the mainmast. Then do ye 
search their hold and put whatever ye 
find upon the deck for distribution 
’mongst the men.” 


MIGHTY store of loot was lifted 

over the rail. Gold in coins and 
chains and cunningly wrought images, 
great cups of gold for churchly use, 
thick-set with gems of purest water, 
candlesticks and crucifixes, vestinents 
for the Spanish priests which were so 
weighted down with gold and jewels 
that I marveled much that any man 
could stand beneath their weight, were 
stacked in glittering heaps upon our 
decks amidships, while baser stuffs, 
still precious in the marketplace, there 
were in such profusion that fain had 
I thought the world’s bazars were 
emptied out before us. Fine silken 
cloth, and cloth of finest wool, muslin 
fit to veil the faces of the Sultan’s fa- 
vorite wives, laces out of France, and 
cunningly wrought books of finest 
parchment, all bound in leather of 
Morocco with gold and gems for orna- 
ment, stacked at greater height than a 
tall man could reach up with a pike- 
staff, and in addition there was wine of 
France and wine of Spain, wine from 
Portugal and from the islands of 
Canary, and great, fat kegs of rum and 
brandy from the vats of Italy and 
France and the islands of the Caribbee, 
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enough to make a thousand Christians 
drunk for half a year, it seemed. 

And whilst we stood and gloated over 
the booty, behold, Black Hassan came 
aboard with one so wondrous fair that 
I was fain to catch my breath at sight 
of her. Golden as the fields of ripened 
wheat her hair was, and blue as sum- 
mer skies her eyes, while her skin was 
white as petals from the rose-bloom, 
and her shape such that the pious 
monks of Christendom, who eschew the 
love of woman as a sin, might well for- 
get their vows at sight of her. 

“Now, by the glorious name of Allah, 
what dost thou amongst this pack ot 
mangy curs, O heart of seven thousand 
roses?” I demanded when they set the 
maid before me. And: 

“Sir, whom have I the honor of ad- 
dressing?” she asks me, whereat I 
touched my hand against my brow and 
lips and breast in courtly Moorish 
fashion and replied: 

“Sergeant Major in the Field Carlos 
de la Muerte, in the service of the 
Stadts General, and now upon his way 
to Luys with reinforcements for the 
garrison.” 

“Oh, gracious heaven be praised!” 
the little maid brake in, what time she 
clasped her hands as though in prayer. 
“T am the Jufvrouw Elsa van Ziel, 
daughter to Councillor Deyke van Ziel, 
of the town of Luys. Two days agone 
we—my father and myself—sailed from 
London, where he had been upon a mis- 
sion for the Stadts, but on our way we 
were beset by storms, and our ship, dis- 
masted, was picked up by the Spanish 
vessel San Angelo. Our crew and sail- 
ing-master the Spaniards put to death, 
but my father and I were passengers 
and people of importance, and so were 
destined for Spain and the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. But the same storm 
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that wrecked our ship blew the Span- 
iard from his course, and early in the 
morning these pirates set upon him, 
and She stopped her tale for very 
sobbing, then, turning from me, faced 
the pirate captain where he stood in 


bonds before the mast. 





- URDERER! I brand thee 
murderer!” she cried, and as 
she spake she held her pointed finger 
toward him, as 
though it had been 
a weapon. Anon, 
, a el ? to me: | 
<a “Good Heer Carolus, wilt thou do 
me justice?” she enquired. “I am an 
orphan, motherless from birth, now 
doubly orphaned by this scoundrel’s 
wickedness; for this very day he took 
my father’s life before my eyes for that 
I would not condescend to mate with 
him and be his mistress. Wilt thou 
have pity on the fatherless, and give 
me full requital of my wrongs, Heer 
Carolus?” 

“Now, by the Prophet’s beard—on 
him the salute!—I’ll right thy wrongs 
right willingly, so far as justice can 
accomplish it,” I answered. “Say on, 
Mistress. Pronounce thy judgment on 
these pirate dogs, and as thou sayest, so 
shall it be with them.” 

Now, at my words the pirate chief 
turned craven, for that was in the 
maiden’s eyes which told no tale of 
mercy, and he, who could inflict the 
horridest of deaths, had but small 
stomach for the medicine he dealt, 
natheless. 

“My father he made walk the plank,” 

ony ie i she told me whilst her gentle, dove- 

? ars 5S ob ys. like eyes were hot with hate. “Wilt 
ji y aad thou not do the same by them, Heer 
ree suey Carolus?” 


rT Re RR map nape enna regery I had no need to answer, for at her 
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words Black Hassan had bestirred him- 
self, and under his command a brace 
of soldiers bore a goodly plank amid- 
ships and lashed it to the rail. And 
now we bound the pirates’ eyes with 
bandages, and one by one we prodded 
them upon their last walk to eternity. 
Some went haltingly, feeling for every 
little mite of foothold till the end was 
reached, then hung there seeking to 
delay their plunge into the deep by one 
small second; these we thrust across 
the final step with the halberd’s point. 
Some took the little journey at a shamb- 
ling run, as though they would have 
done with it eftsoon. 

And as his lousy crew went to their 
doom the captain of the sea-ghouls 
cried and wept and begged for pity, 
calling on the gentle Christ whose ways 
he had foresworn long since, to pardon 
him his sins, crying for his mother and 
his father, as though their souls could 
come and comfort him in his extremity, 
gnashing his teeth against his lips until 
he spewed out bloody froth, and ever 
anon beseeching the fair maid that she 
would have him hanged or shot or 
stabbed to death, but that she would 
relent and say he need not walk the 
plank. 

But ever she did hear his pleas with 
stony, cold-eyed silence, save when she 
asked him finally: “Didst thou show 
mercy to my father?” 

And now his turn was come. Tears 
of self-pity and of cowardice streaming 
down his cheeks beneath the blind- 
fold, he clung to the plank’s edges with 
his toes as though he were a monkey 
walking on a stick. Inch by slow, tor- 
tured inch he felt his way along, cry- 
ing in a voice that cracked with terror 
that we show him mercy. At last he 
reached the end. A foot advanced 
touched nothing underneath him, he 
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stumbled in his blindness, then toppled 
forward, his arms flung wide as though 
he had been crucified against the air. 
There came a last despairing scream, a 
splash, and silence, save when the water 
licked against the Santa [sabella’s sides, 
as though it craved more feeding. 
There was no time to make a proper 
burying of those upon the battle-riven 
Spanish ship. Besides, there was none 
on her save those members of the crew 
who fell in vain resistance to the pi- 
rates. Therefore we stripped her of the 
little which the sea-robbers had left 
and put the torch to her, standing by 
until she sank beneath the waves in a 
cloud of hissing steam. Then once 
again we set our prow toward Luys. 


CHAPTER III 
How We Withstood the Siege 


IGHT gayly rang the steeple-bells 
and loud the people cheered when 
we were come to Luys, for already had 
the Spanish host begun to draw its 
cordon round the walls upon the land- 
ward side, overwhelming the redoubts 
and forts which made the first line of 
defence, and well the people knew the 
foe would close the Zinn as quickly as 
his siege materials were set upon the 
land, whereafter there would be small 
hope of men or provender to help them 
stand the enemy away. 

Especially grateful to me was the 
worthy Councillor Deyke van Deyke, 
uncle to the beauteous Jufvrouw van 
Ziel, who now must stand her in a 
father’s stead, and the young Mynheer 
Martin van Aert, her affianced husband. 
At the houses of these two we needs 
must stay some time, and we were en- 
tertained right regally, though the 
amazement of our hosts at seeing that 
I and Hassan drank no wine was 
equalled only by their astonishment at 
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the prodigious drafts which Nuno 
Cabral quaffed. 

Betimes there was a goodly wedding 
in the minster, and I and all my officers 
attended, and it was hard to say at 
which the great attendance gaped most 
wonderingly, the fair young bride in 
gown of shining white with a veil of 
lace thick-sewn with pearls which I 
bestowed upon her, or me in my fine 
cloak of tigerskin and mighty Hassan 
in his coal-black armor with his great 
mace balanced on his shoulder and his 
white teeth flashing in his ebon face. 

But now the siege began in earnest. 
Duke Alberto, who led the Spanish 
forces, had under him twelve thousand 
men and more than fifty pieces of 
ordnance. The city’s garrison was but 
a scant six hundred Hollanders, a com- 
pany of four hundred German mer- 
cenaries under Colonel Heinrichs, my 
own troop and Maitland’s English, a 
regiment of some six hundred dra- 
goons. Natheless, we were ensconced 
behind strong walls, and what we 
lacked in numbers we made up in fire 
and spirit. 

Duke Alberto set his demi-cannon 
off against a salient in the town wall, 
battering persistently at it, and soon 
the great flint blocks and walls of brick 
began to show the marks of shot. “By 
heaven,” Colonel Maitland swore when 
we were met in council, “unless a way 
to stop that cannonade is found, he’ll 
breach the wall as sure as God has 
mercy on us sinful mortals!” 

“Hast aught to say, Don Carlos?” 
asked the Governor. 

“Yea, that have I,” I answered. “To- 
night, one hour after dark, let a great 
bonfire be set off across the town from 
where the Duke his batteries are 
planted. Then let there be a great to 
co, with ringing bells and blaring horns 
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and much loud shouting, as though a 
portion of the town were burning and 
the people in a panic. This will distract 
the Spaniards, and while they gape 
with wonder, I and my command shall 
sally forth beneath the walls and take 
them unawares.” 

And as I planned it, it was done. A 
mighty pyre of wood and pitch and 
oily chips and shavings was erected in 
a public square, and when all was dark 
the match was set to it, so that the 
flames and smoke mounted upward in 
a mighty roar. Then those who had 
the task in hand ran through the streets 
and shouted “Fire!” whereat the towns- 
folk rushed in panic out of doors and 
cried aloud for very terror. 

While this was toward I spied upon 
the Spanish earthworks with my glass, 
and saw their troops in hot debate con- 
cerning whether the great conflagration 
would excuse them from the work of 
battering down the walls. Then at my 
signal my brave fellows issued from 
the sally-port, and crept across the 
frozen marsh which lay between us and 
the Spanish works. So silently went we 
that they were not aware that we were 
near till with a mighty shout we 
charged, paused for a moment at the 
rampart rim to fire a volley in their 
faces, then with pike and sword and 
ax and bayonet leapt into their 
trenches, cutting down the bombard- 
iers, overturning gabions and driving 
heavy spikes of iron down the touch- 
holes of their guns. Then last of all 
we took the powder from their maga- 
zine and heaped it close against their 
earthworks, set a slow-match to it and 
scampered back to shelter ’neath the 
walls. 

“God’s wounds,” swore Colonel Mait- 
land the next day, “it is a shame that 
thou art not an Englishman, Don Car- 
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los, for that was bravely done! Twill 
be a good ten days afore they can re- 
pair the damage to their works, and 
reaming out a well-spiked gun is no 
child’s-play, God wot.” 


UT still the siege went on. De- 

spairing of the task of blowing 
down the walls, the Duke began a 
fierce assault, for he was reinforced by 
twenty companies of foot; and though 
we stood them off with heavy slaughter, 
the fighting never ceased, the Span- 
iards coming on in close formation at 
one point and then another, fresh 
troops relieving those whom we hurled 
back, so that there was no rest for any 
one within the town, nor any sur- 
cease from the battle. 

My company and Maitland’s English 
watched together, the Germans and the 
Hollanders acting as relief. One evil, 
freezing night as we stood on the ram- 
parts we heard the Spanish trumpets 
sounding the advance, and made us 
ready to repulse them, when from the 
street below the wall we heard a 
woman’s hail. 

“Now, God ha’ mercy, Mistress, what 
do ye out in such a night, when fight- 
ing is beginning?’ bellowed Colonel 
Maitland angrily; but: 

“Softly, Master Englisher,’ the wo- 
man answered, and up the wooden 
stairs that led unto the battlements 
came Vrouw van Aert, she who had 
been Elsa van Zeil, whom I had rescued 
from the pirate. “I’ve organized a com- 
pany of women,” she informed us, “and 
we've come to aid ye in your work.” 

“Back, wench, back to your hearth 
and husband,” blustered Maitland; 
but: 

“Nay, hear what she may say,” I 
begged him. “In olden days, as I’ve 
heard tell, the women took their place 
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beside the men when fighting was 
afoot. The Prophet knows we can use 
extra hands this night.” 

“Aye, mayhap thou’rt right,” growled 
Maitland. “What is your purpose, 
Mistress?” 

She signalled to her petticoated sol- 
diers and up they came upon the walls, 
each bearing some strange thing with 
her. There were great balls of yarn, 
as big as a man’s head, each tightly 
rolled, and fastened to a length of string 
a clothyard’s length. There were also 
rings of rope all wound with oil-soaked 
yarn, and bladders filled with oil) 

“Now, what in Satan’s name can 
these things be?” asked Colonel Mait- 
land, but his answer came full soon 
when the Spaniards sought to place 
their ladders to the wall despite the 
fire our musketry poured on them. 
Right cunningly with flint and tinder- 
box the women set their balls of oil- 
soaked yarn aflame and hurled them 
blazing in the Spaniards’ faces, so that 
those they struck with them fell shriek- 
ing from their ladders, the skin burned 
from their faces and their sight de- 
stroyed, and then they fell upon their 
fellows underneath, dragging them to 
earth, whereat our men overset the 
ladders utterly and slew the pikemen 
who would set them up again. The 
hoops of rope they also set ablaze, and 
cunningly as any child who plays at 
quoits they dropped them on the Span- 
iards’ heads, so that the blazing chap- 
lets clung about their necks and drove 
them screaming to wallow on the 
ground for very agony. The bladders 
full of oil were set alight and hurled 
among the charging ranks, scattering 
sheets of living flame amongst them. 
Never, I ween, had anything the like of 
that been met by those proud veterans 
of Spanish Philip’s army. The fight 
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was short, and terrible. Burned, 
blinded, maimed, the Spaniards gave 
up the attack, nor had we lost a man 
in the defence. 

“Now, by St. George, ’twas bravely 
thought of, Mistress,’ Colonel Mait- 
land said. “May Satan take me quick 
if ever I speak slightingly of women’s 
War again.” 

But still the siege went on. In ad- 
dition to their ring of forts about the 
landward side, the Dons had built a 
barrier across the River Zinn, so that 
there was no hope of succor from the 
sea, and food, which had been plentiful, 
began to shrink and vanish as the 
Dutchmen, maugre their besiegement, 
plied their ravenous appetites, and the 
stalwart burghers ate six meals a day, 
and every meal enough to feed a file of 
soldiers for a week. 


CHAPTER IV 
How We Schemed to Raise the Siege 


HE springtime came and all the 

frozen marshland turned from icy 
gray to softly growing green. Beyond 
the camp which circled round the city 
the fields began to bloom, and under- 
neath the walls, within a crossbow shot, 
the apple orchards burst into a blaze 
of snowy blossoming. The softened 
marshes made the enemy’s assaults less 
bitter and less frequent, since he could 
not wade breast-deep to press to the 
attack, nor could he find firm earth for 
building of entrenchments. But ever 
the cannonading sounded in our ears, 
and ever stalked the gaunt, gray wolf 
of famine through the streets, so that 
faces which were round and fat and 
apple-cheeked when first we came to 
Luys were now grown long and gaunt 
and pale, and in the townsmen’s eyes 
there shone the fever of despair where 
once there shone good spirit. 
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One morning as I trod the street to 
take my station on the ramparts a 
messenger came running from his Ex- 
cellency the Governor with an urgent 
summons to attend a council at the 
Town House. 

“Don Carlos,” spake his Excellency 
when I had come before him, “we find 
ourselves in sore need of your wit 
again, for soothly guile is greatly 
needed in Our present desperate case. 
I have,” he told me as he opened up a 
sheet of thin-scraped parchment, “a 
pigeon-message from Prince Maurice, 
promising us aid within the fortnight— 
if we can but batter down the barrier 
which the Spaniards have erected in 
the Zinn. With thirteen ships the 
Prince’s forces are prepared to sail to 
our relief, with food enow to serve us 
through the summer, perchance with 
men enough to raise the siege. What 
message can we send him in return?” 

Now, I was never one to weigh my 
words, wherefore, since cheer was 
sorely needed by the town, I made my 
answer straightway: “Address his 
Highness with all speed,’ I bade, “and 
tell him that this day fortnight the bar- 
rier will be moved from out his way; 
therefore let his ships proceed at once, 
for we are very weary of starvation.” 

“And how wilt thou destroy the bar- 
ricade, Messer Carlos?” asked Colonel 
Heinrichs, commander of the German 
mercenaries, who was a doughty fighter 
in the field, but dull of wit withal. 
“°*Tis built of timbers twice the thick- 
ness of a stout man’s body, and on it 
they have mounted carronades, so that 
any who come near it must be blown 
out of the water. I do not think a fleet 
of warships could assault it with suc- 
cess, so how can we is 

“Peace, Colonel Heinrichs,” I brake 
in upon his protests, “I am Carlos de la 
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Muerte, called the Tiger, and where I 
seek a way, that way is opened to me.” 
Thus spake I bravely to encourage 
them, but how I might make good my 
boast was more than I could tell. 

Howbeit, I and Nuno Cabral and 
Black Hassan sat in council over the 
matter straightways, and thus our 
strategy was planned: 


N EVERY house within the town 

were quantities of feathers, for the 
Dutchmen dearly loved their ease and 
comfort, and were wont to sleep upon 
great mattresses of goose-down, with 
other mattresses stuffed with the same 
on top of them. So, with the aid of 
Vrouw van Aert, who was supreme 
commander of the women, we collected 
us great mountain-stacks of feather 
beds, and cut them open with all haste. 
The fluffy stuffings from the mattresses 
we doused with oil and lard till they 
would burn as freely as a candle-wick, 
emitting vasty clouds of dense and 
choking smoke the while. 

Now, when this was done, we took 
from out the shipping by the water- 
gate three ketches and loaded them 
with oil-soaked feathers till they were 
like to sink, and when the night was 
come we towed them down the Zinn 
with rowboats until we came in can- 
non-shot of the wide barrier which the 
Spaniards had erected, and tying fast 
their tillers set them onward on the 
outward-rushing tides, their loads of 
feathers blazing bravely and giving off 
great clouds of smoke which made us 
hold our noses in disgust. 

The Spaniards saw them coming and 
right hotly did they fire, but the crew- 
less boats held ou their way, and borne 
upon the tide they drifted down until 
their bowsprits pressed against the bar- 
rier. And though the stink of burning 
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feathers did no lasting harm, it caused 
them much unhappiness, for we heard 
them swear and curse as only Spaniards 
can, and some were coughing with the 
smoke, and some wept red-eyed when 
the fumes blew in their faces, while 
others were turned sick at scent of it 
and laid their muskets and gun-matches 
by while they were fain to lie upon the 
planking of the barrier and puke like 
any little lad who overstuffs himself 
with sweets and pasties. 

“Coot, goot, bet Gott!’ roared Colonel 
Heinrichs when he saw our work. 
“Thou hast given them a bad half-hour, 
Messer Carlos, but think’st thou that 
such impish tricks will wear their bar- 
rier down?” 

“Dost think I have no other purpose 
than to plague them?” I replied, and 
waited for his word, for as one seasoned 
soldier thinks, so the rest are like to 
reason, and that this should be the 
thought of all was vital to my plan. 

“Why, what else hast thou in mind?” 
he asked in all simplicity, “Surely, 
thou’rt not fool enough to think that 
veteran soldiers can be chased away 
by smoke and smells! “Was cunningly 
thought out, my lad, but as for effec- 
tiveness fs 

“T¥ah, what knows a monkey of the 
taste of ginger?” great Black Hassan 
roared with laughter, and he and Nuno 
Cabral threw their arms about each 
other and danced like two trained bears 
who hear the showinan’s pipe. 

And nightly after that, sometimes by 
one, sometimes by twos and threes, we 
sent Our the river 
with the outward-flowing tide, and the 





stmuk-boats down 
Spanish soldiers on the barrier grew ex- 
pectant of them and were wont to lie 
down flat pou the planking when the 
boats drew near, that the smoke might 
blow above their heads aud cause them 
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little trouble. Nor, after the third night, 
did they so much as deign to fire a 
musket at the feather-laden barges. 

But whilst this mild buffoonery was 
afoot, we worked at business-still more 
serious. Selecting a stout-timbered ship 
from those at anchor in the basin, we 
filled her hold one-third with close- 
piled logs, so that she was like to float 
though pierced and pierced again with 
round shot at the waterline. Then on 
the piled-up timber we erected walls 
of brick set in cement, so that her 
wooden sides were made as strong as 
any fortress, and on her decks we laid 
a heavy pavement of stout tile and 
brick, to make her more impervious to 
fire withal. 

Then barrel after barrel we bore 
powder to her hold, and knocked the 
heads from off the casks and stacked 
them one upon another till the brick- 
built walls between her decks were 
fairly bulged with ready gunpowder. 
And then upon her tile-paved decks we 
heaped a mighty stack of well-oiled 
feathers, Jetting half a dozen twisted 
powder-trains lead from them to the 
And so we 
were all ready for the finish of our 
scheme. 

“In three more days Prince Maurice’s 
relief ships will be waiting at the river 
mouth,” I told his Excellency, “and 
the barricr will be swept away ere they 
are ready to come unto us. My hand 
shall he the one to open up the way.” 


iA Lick: V 
How 1 Thrust my Head into the 
Lion's Ala 
7. SHALLAH —if God wills it,” 
says the pions Moslem, and IJ had 
been the wiser had 1] then but held in 
memory the teachings of my youth. 
For whilst we strove with hand and 
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wit to hold the Spanish host outside 
the city walls, behold another enemy 
had passed our lines, an enemy against 
whose darts the hardest mail is soft, 
and who makes mock of pike and sword 
and musket. 

The worthy Mynheer Johann van 
der Poort, the burgomaster of the town 
of Luys, had a daughter hight Lysbeth, 
a comely chit scarce turned her thir- 
teenth summer, with flaxen hair and 
soft blue eyes, as pretty as a painted 
shepherdess upon a painted fan. When 
first we had paraded through the town 
she stood beside her sire and mother 
and her eyes grew larger yet and bright 
at sight of my fine tiger-cloak and the 
sable armor and the mighty mace of 
great Black Hassan; but when Luiz 
Castro, my small orderly, came march- 
ing by all dight in tawny coat and 
breeches, his black cuirass agleam and 
his cap of Moorish steel set rakishly 
upon his bright black curls, her heart, 
like any homing dove, went fluttering 
from her gentle breast to nestle neath 
his shiny corselet. Nor did she suffer 
Cupid’s wound alone, for what must 
happen but the lad looks upward to 
the window where she stands, and sees 
the love-blush burning on her face, 
whereat his own took flame, and he 
stood and stared upon her stupidly, as 
though he were a Dutchman or a cow. 

And from that moment he was well- 
nigh valueless to me. Did I send him 
in hot haste to bear a message to his 
Excellency the Governor, he was sure 
to find his homeward way through that 
same street where stood the worthy 
burgomaster’s house, and when I 
sought him in his quarters on the ship 
and failed to find him there, I knew that 
he was surely sitting in his stockinged 
feet within the burgomaster’s kitchen, 
looking at the little maid with all his 
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eyes as she performed her tasks, be- 
like attempting to assist her in her 
work, and making it ten times the 
harder with his clumsy efforts. And 
as I knew that this could not go on, I 
called him to me as I sat within my 
cabin on the Santa Isabella, and: 

“Sergeant Castro,” says I with great- 
est gravity, “there be a number of foul 
rogues within this town.” 

And, “Yes, your Worship, that is 
true,” he answers me. 

“And it is said a woman scarce is 
safe to venture out alone upon the 
streets,” I told him seriously. 

And, “Certainly, your Excellency, 
the Germans and the English are in 
sooth a rowdy lot, especially when 
drinking,” he agrees. 

“Hast heard that Mistress Lysbeth 
van der Poort has been accosted by 
these ruffian soldiers?” I demanded. 


“Santa Maria, no!” he cries aghast. 


“Has any dared to offer her af- 
front ‘3 

“Nay, Sergeant Castro,” I brake in, 
“it has not come to such a pass as yet, 
but I was thinking ... thinking...” 
and I left him in a deal of worryment 
as I forebore to tell him what it was I 
thought. And then, at length: 


“Has it not seemed to you it might 
be well to set a guard upon the burgo- 
master’s house?” I asked him. “A 
guard whose special duty it would be 
to see that naught amiss befalls the 
little Mistress Lysbeth when she ven- 
tures out into the streets? Such an one 
must needs be billeted within the house, 
and eat and sleep therein, nor could he 
take time from such duties to stand a 
watch upon the walls. It would be 
dreary work, my sergeant, a dull and 
tiring tour of duty, and I hesitate to 
name aman to doit. But if thou belike 
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canst tell me of a man to volunteer for 
such a task eo 

The lad was off as though he were 
an arrow speeded from a bow, scarce 
waiting to salute me as a soldier should 
before he said farewell. And after that 
I knew where I could find young Castro 
when I sought him. 





OW, betwixt the town walls and 

the Spanish works upon the 
southward side there was a kind of no 
man’s land where apple orchards had 
aforetime been, and many of the trees 
were standing still. The Spanish sol- 
diery would sometimes come to pluck 
the fruit, exchanging shots and insults 
with the men upon our walls the while, 
and sometimes hardy spirits from the 
town would venture out beyond the 
walls to seize a sack of apples and re- 
turn with it in triumph, for there was 
no green food in the town, and many 
were the sufferers from scurvy. More 
times than one had Luiz Castro braved 
the Spanish fire to run and fetch a 
jerkinful of apples for his little mis- 
tress, and so cunning had he come to 
be that he could wriggle through the 
lush, long grass that grew between the 
tree trunks and scarcely stir a blade of 
it. Then up the tree like any ape he 
clomb, snatched the ripening fruit from 
off the limbs and was away before the 
heavy-footed musketeers so much as 
knew that he had made his raid. 

’Twas near the dawn upon the four- 
teenth day since we had sent out stink- 
boats down the Zinn that I was homing 
to my quarters on the ship after seeing 
all was ready on our powder-craft, 
when one addressed me falteringly. 

“OQ, Mynheer Carolus,” she wept, 
“hast seen our little Sergeant Castro— 
or my Lysbeth?” 

I looked upon the speaker in the 
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lanthorn’s light, and saw it was the 
good Vrouw van der Poort who stopped 
me. “The little Lysbeth or young Luiz 
Castro:” echoed I. “Nay, Mistress, I 
have scen them not. Are they not safe 
within your house? Meseemeth it has 
long been time for babes to be abed, 
and os 

“Nay, nay, Mynheer,” she brake in 
tremblingly, “they have not been with- 
in the house this night. ’Twas turning 
dark when Sergeant Castro said that 
he would go and get some apples for 
us, and naught would do but Lysbeth 
must go, too. ‘I’ve seen thee foil the 
Spaniards many times and oft,’ she 
telleth him, ‘and what thou doest I can 
do, my Luiz. I’m quick and strong and 
clever as a boy—oh, say that thou wilt 
take me with thee!’ ” 

“He laughed at her and bade her bide 
within the house till his return, but 
she’s a winsome minx, Heer Carolus, 
and finally she teased him till he said 
she might walk with him to the walls. 
The guardsmen at the southern postern 
said they let them through, but they 
have not come back. I know that she 
prevailed upon him, for he is but wax 
and putty in her hands, poor lad, and if 
the Spaniards captured them fe 

“Nay, Mistress, surely they are safe,” 
I told her, though the words rang hol- 
low in mine ears. “I know the Castro 
lad, he’s slippery as a bag of eels, and 
I make me small doubt that he has 
crept beneath their very noses as they 
slept. Belike he has not yet been able 
to bring Lysbeth to the gates, but be 
of cheer; I know that it will all be 
well.” But while I spake my heart re- 
proached me for the lie, for well I knew 
that sooner would young Luiz yield his 
life than keep his little lady-love ex- 
posed without the city walls. 

Thereafter I enquired of the men who 
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watched the gate if they had heard a 
sudden burst of firing in the orchards, 
and all replied that nothing of the kind 
had happened, and so I took such com- 
fort as I could from thinking that they 
had not died of musket-fire, whatever 
other fate they suffered. 

But with the morning came the ex- 
planation of their truancy. 

A Spanish herald with a flag of truce 
strode up to the walls and with him 
bore a parchment scroll addressed unto 
the Governor. The Duke Alberto had 
the children captive, he declared, and 
held them as his hostages for our sur- 
render. One day he gave us to consider, 
but on the morning following he prom- 
ised to impale them on sharp stakes in 
full view of the walls, and roast their 
tortured bodies where we all might see. 
But ere this happened, he concluded, 
the little Jufvrouw Lysbeth should be 
given to his soldiery for plaything, with 
the droit du seigneur reserved unto him- 
self. 

Now, when the news of this was 
bruited round there was great talk 
within the town, and one would ask 
his neighbor fearfully: “What think 
ye that his Excellency will do?” But 
the worthy Heer van der Poort was 
brave as any Spartan father, for when 
we sat in council he raised his voice 
and said: 

“Your Excellency and worthy broth- 
er magistrates, it is proposed that I 
should ask that you ransom my child 
by giving up the town. To what avail? 
We know the foe who faces us, we 
know what Spanish mercy means. Not 
age nor sex nor tender youth do they 
respect. Once they are in the city the 
knife will be at every throat, the torch 
at every house. And so I cast the first 
vote of the council. My vote is nay. 
Let there be no surrender.” And he 
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bowed his head and beat his breast and 
wept, for though he voted as a magis- 
trate, his father’s heart was anguished 
as he thought him of the fate which 
must befall his child. 


HAT evening, as I busied me with 

preparations for the launching of 
our fireship, the Vrouw van der Poort 
came to me, and: “Mynheer Carolus,” 
says she, “I am resolved.” 

“Resolved on what, good mistress?” 
I replied. And then she slipped her 
cloak aside and faced me in the lan- 
thorn’s rays, and I beheld that she was 
tired in her best, with jewels in her hair 
and a string of goodly pearls wound 
round her throat. 

“Am I a comely woman?” she de- 
manded. 

In sooth, she was. No longer very 
young, she still maintained a sweet and 
lissome figure; her pale and firmly 
shapen face, with its coronal of dark, 
rich hair—the heritage of her Flemish 
ancestry—was one to make a man look 
twice on her, once in admiration, the 
second time with desire. Now there 
was more of passion than of charm 
upon her features, and her eyes seemed 
emerald-green and beautiful, as the sca 
is when you look upon it from a height 
and see the white sands shining up 
from the clear depths. 

“Aye, marry, Mistress, thou art fair,’ 
quoth I, “but what “i 

“You think the Spaniard would de- 
sire me?” 

“Now, by Allah His great mercy, I 
think that any man who did not so were 
old, or fool, or blind, belike all three; 
but why do you ask me such riddles?” 
answered I. 

“Because I purpose going to him, 
Mynheer Carolus. I shall take my body 
to him—though my soul remains be- 
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hind—and give it to him freely if he 
will but spare my child.” 

“Tis madness,” I began, but she 
would not listen to me. 

“T shall go to him,” she told me. 
“Oh, if God in His beneficence——” 

“Mistress,” I brake in, “this is no 
time to prate of God and of His mercy. 
God has it, I misdoubt me not, but has 
the Spaniard any? If thou’rt resolved 
to go, then I go with thee, for it may 
be I can talk a language that the Span- 
iard understands. He lusts for blood, 
but lusts for money more. And I am 
rich. The spoil of twice a hundred mer- 
chantmen fell in my hands when I over- 
came the pirate, and I believe that they 
will stay their butcher’s hand when I 
propose a ransom.” 

“If I delay beyond the hour, do you 
look to it that the powder-boat is 
launched betimes,” I bade Black Has- 
san, and then I laid aside my sword 
and armed me only with a dagger as 
Mistress van der Poort and I went 
through the walls and toward the Span- 
ish camp beneath a flag of truce. 


CHAPTER VI 
How I Baryatned with the Duke 


RESENTLY we came before Duke 

Alberto, commander of the forces 
of his Catholic Majesty of Spain, a 
small-sized man with bright, black eyes, 
short, pointed beard, and a nose that 
bespoke his strain of Hapsburg blood, 
though this had filtered through the 
meshes of a bar siuister ere it came to 
him. He sat within a room of passing 
richness, the fleors oerlaid with carpets 
from the Last, and tapestries from 
France and Flanders on the walls, and 
as his small, bright eyes shone on us 
in the candiclieht, | thought that never 
had I seen a face where more of cun- 
ning and of cruelty dwelt as neighbors. 
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“Your Excellency,” spake Vrouw van 
der Poort, “my husband is the burgo- 
master of the town of Luys, and I : 

“Have grown aweary of his stolid 
Dutch embraces?” asked the Duke what 
time he flashed a wolf-toothed smile on 
her. “By St. Jerome his head, I do not 
wonder at it, for thou’rt a comely piece 
enow, and must have grown surfeited 
with baking and with brewing, al- 
though, belike, there has not been so 
much of that these latter days, since we 
cut off your grain-bin, eh, my pretty? 
What wouldst thou, then? Hast come 
to try me in thy doltish husband’s stead ?” 
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“Spare her, quotha? By holy St. Luke’s 
face, I'll spare neither her nor you.” 
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The matron’s cheeks grew red and 
redder still as Duke Alberto spake, but, 
though her eyes were oerfilled with 
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tears, she held her temper in good check, 
and: 

“Good your Excellency,” she said, as 
though he had not interrupted with his 
insults, “I come to ask you to have 
mercy on my child. The lad ye took is 
little older than my babe, but he bore 
arms against you, and had standing as 
a soldier. But my daughter, little Lys- 
beth, she is no enemy of yours, nor 
could she do ye any hurt. Here stand 
I, Excellency, bringing you myself in 
trade for her. Have pity—spare my 
child, as you would look for mercy for 
a daughter of your own 

“You weary me with so much talk,” 
the Spaniard interrupted. “I have no 
daughter, Mistress, nor am I like to 
have one. And she is no enemy of mine, 
ye say? Ho, by the bones of sainted 
Philip, is she not? She is a heretic, and 
so beneath the ban of interdiction of our 
lord the King. Spare her, quotha? By 
holy St. Luke’s face, I’ll spare neither 
her nor you. What’s left of ye when 
my men are done shall burn before the 
city walls in full sight of the sniveling 
townsmen. Yes, by St. Jude, I’ll fix the 
pair of ye on sharpened stakes, naked 
as the day ye came into the world for 
all to gape at, and roast ye over a fire 
of twigs until ye’re crisp enough to eat. 
As for the lad, the little heretic ¥ 

“He is no heretic, but as good a Cath- 
olic as yourself,” I brake in, “nor is he 
any rebel, either, but a mercenary 
soldier in the pay of the Stadts General. 
And since he fell into your hands ac- 
cording to the chance of war, he is pro- 
tected by the law of nations—subject to 
exchange or ransom as a prisoner of war.” 








* OW who the devil may you be, 

sirrah?” asked the Duke, seeming 
to observe me for the first time since 
I came into the room. 
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“TI am Carlos de la Muerte, Captain 
of a band of free companions, and at 
present Sergeant Major in the Field in 
the forces of the Stadts,” I answered. 
“Luiz Castro, your prisoner, is a mem- 
ber of my force, and “ 

“Now, by the eyes of sainted Bar- 
bara, are ye truly that one called the 
Tiger?” asked the Duke. “Carlos el 
Tigre? May Satan roast me on a spit 
if this is not a pleasure, Sefior Carlos! 
"Twas you who threw our batteries 
down last winter, was it not? And you 
are he who formed the plan of harrying 
us with burning feathers, I misdoubt 
me not? Por Dios, there is no other 
man in all the land whose face I’d 
rather see tonight than yours, good 
Sefior de la Muerte. There is a price 
upon your head. Had’st heard of that? 
No? Then it would seem your spies 
are not as good as ours. Yea, I myself 
have posted a reward of five hundred 
gold florins to the man who brings you 
down in battle or brings your head into 
my camp. And now, it seems, you’ve 
saved me the expense.” 

“Your Excellency jests,” I answered 
him. “I am a soldier in the service of 
the Stadts, not a rebel or a renegade. 
If ye kill me in fair fight, ’tis war, but 
if ye slay me thus, especially when I 
come to ye beneath a flag of truce, ’tis 
perfidy. I came into your camp 8 

“The more fool you to thrust your 
head into the lion’s maw,” he cut in. 
“How camest thou by the name of de la 
Muerte, good Don Carlos? ’Tis a Span- 
ish surname, is it not? And yet ye say 
ye’re not a rebel or a renegade?” 

“They tell me ye’re not even Chris- 
tian. Some go so far as to declare that 
ye follow the false prophet, who is Anti- 
christ. What does a man named de la 
Muerte do? If ye be not a rebel and a 
renegade, a pirate of the land and a 
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monstrous knave, then I be blackamoor, 
and all my kin and ancestry as well.” 

“Your Excellency is in better case 
to know his forebears’ complexion than 
I be,” I assured him, “but as for being 
renegade, I am not one. I never owed 
allegiance to the king of any land; as 
for my name d 

“No matter; ’tis probably as false as 
your religion,” he brake in. “But that’s 
a matter we can mend with ease, Don 
Carlos. We'll make a Christian of ye 
in all hell’s despite upon the morrow, 
for when we roast this rebel slut beside 
her brat, we'll crucify ye at their side, 
and so the rebel swine shall have a 
spectacle to gape and wonder at—aye, 
by the tears of Mary Magdalene, to 
wonder at and be afraid! Look to him, 
guards!” 

But as two sturdy varlets sprang to 
seize me, there came a monstrous roar 
as though the heart of earth were 
broken, and a mighty wind blew in our 
faces, oversetting the tall candles on 
the table, while beneath our feet the 
house began to shake and quiver 
like a ship at sea. “The earthquake!” 
screamed a hundred voices, while others 
cried it was the powder magazine, and 
others called upon the saints and on the 
name of God. 

“San’ Cristo!” shouted Duke Alberto 
as he seized his cloak and rushed past 
us. “Bid the trumpets sound. Call the 
men to quarters!” 

“Hayah!” shouted I. “El-hamdu illahi 
Rub el-elamin—unto God be all the 
glory, the Lord of all the worlds!” 
Wherewith I _ snatched a_ candle- 
standard from the table and smote the 
nearest Spaniard in the face with it so 
he fell down, his mouth agush with 
blood, and lay upon the floor as help- 
less as a dead man. And ere his fellow 
could spring on me I had seized the 
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sword from out the fallen guardsman’s 
hand and met him blade to blade. Steel 
sang gayly against steel as we ex- 
changed our thrusts, but at the second 
pass I ran him through the throat and 
left him choking blood and prayers as 
I seized Mistress van der Poort’s hand 
and led her down the passageway. 


s HERE be the prisoners—the lit- 

tle heretics?” I asked a guard, 
and he, mistaking me for some strange 
officer, pointed to a doorway further on, 
whereat I drove my sword-hilt in his 
face, knocking him unconscious to the 
floor, and hastened on with the good 
dame. 

“Quick, lad, ’tis I, Carlos de la 
Muerte!’ I called as I undid the bolts 
which held the door. “Is Lysbeth with 
yer” 

The Spaniards had put gyves upon 
their ankles, chaining the small maid 
to one corner of the room and Luiz to 
the other, but despite their fetters the 
children had crept as close together as 
they could, and lay upon the floor, their 
arms entwined about each other’s 
shoulders, their faces pressed together. 

“Up, up, in Allah’s name!” I cried, 
and with my sword-blade prized away 
the ring from Luiz Castro’s leg, then did 
the same for Lysbeth van der Poort. 
“They may be on us any minute, but 
now they wonder what the great explo- 
sion was, and give no thought to us.” 

As silently as though we had been 
shadows we crept from the house, and, 
sometimes wriggling on our bellies, 
sometimes running like four hares, we 
pressed on toward the city walls. 

And now there rose a monstrous 
shouting from the camp, and we heard 
the tramp of horses and the clash of 
weapons wielded in the fray, as Nuno 
Cabral led my troop upon the Spanish 
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With a mighty shout of “Tigre! Tigre!’ I ran 
forward to the fray. 





works in a surprise attack and Hein- 
richs, Germans and stout Maitland’s 
English pressed beside him to the right 
and left. 

“Do you escort the women home,” I 
told young Castro. “I have work to 
do.” Then with a mighty shout of 
“Carlos! Tigre! Tigrer’ I ran forward 
to the fray, and the Spanish sword I 
bore ran red with Spanish blood a 
hundred times before the morning 
dawned. 


LL night we harried them, for, 

taken by surprise, they scarce 
could stand against our mighty on- 
slaught, and when their fellows from 
the river mouth came running out of 
breath to say that we had blown the 
barrier to bits and killed well-nigh all 
the garrison, and that Prince Maurice 
waited out to sea with a mighty fleet 
of warships, their retreat became a rout, 
and when the morning brake we found 
no hand to stay us as we sacked their 
camp. 

And much rich loot we took there- 
from, but chiefest and most precious to 
the starving burghers was the store of 
food we found, and those who had not 
tasted meat, nor even proper bread, for 
days were almost wild with joy when 
we drove the great wains of provisions 
through the city gates. 

“Wallah, Master, by the wool of 
Allah’s sheep, thou shouldst have seen 
it!” great Black Hassan told me when 
I met him in the town. “We sent the 
powder-ship against them as ye bade, 
with all the feathers blazing on her 
deck, and they made sport of her, and 
laughed, and laid them down upon the 
flooring of their mole that they should 
not be troubled with the smoke, and 
then”—his white eyes rolled within his 
ebon face—‘“‘and then she blew asunder, 
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and up went barrier and Spaniards like 
the ashes cast from Aetna when it 
vomits flame. Wak, we had to dodge to 
cover, else we had been smothered un- 
derneath the rain of arms and heads 
and legs which fell from out the sky!” 


CHAPTER VII 
How I Lost Luiz Castro 


REAT honor did I gain from these 

exploits, and everywhere the story 
how I formed the scheme to blow the 
Spanish barrier to bits was spread, so 
that I was hailed upon the streets with 
loud huzzahs, and: “See him, there he 
goes, the Fire-Master!” saith one unto 
his neighbor, and a mighty feast was 
held to do me honor, whereat everyone 
but me and Hassan got most villain- 
ously drunk, and his Excellency, the 
Governor made me public presenta- 
tion of a heavy golden chain to wear 
as collar with the image of a tiger 
breathing flames hung on it, and I was 
everywhere acclaimed. 

But now the siege was over and our 
work was done; so with honors thick 
upon us and a goodly store of booty in 
our hold, we made ready for the voyage 
to Zeadyn, for there we made our base. 

And one evening as I walked the 
street diligently practicing the use of 
the tobacco pipe—for the Dutchmen 
liked the strange new herb from the 
new world, and I had heard it said it 
rendered those who used it safe from 
fever—I heard a girl’s voice speaking 
from the shadow of the worthy burgo- 
master’s garden. 

“My dearest one,” quoth she, ‘how 
can I bear to let thee go? Alas, my 
heart is in thy breast, and when thou 
tak’st it from me [ shall most surely 
die.” And: 

“At, at, my heart is breaking, tuo, my 
sweetling,” saith a youth’s clear voice, 
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“but war is war, and 1a soldier. Nathe- 
less, if thou’lt wait for me, I swear by 
Sao Francisco I’ll come back to thee, 
for when these wars be done I'll have 
such store of booty as shall make us 
both the envy of the town.” 

“It likes me not to hear thee swear 
such papist oaths,” says she, and: 

‘Why, then, Tl swear by Luther’s 
head or Calvin’s beard, if it will make 
thee happier,” he answers her, “but say 
that thou wilt wait for me, my Lys- 
beth.” 

“How can I?” she sobbed answer. 
“My father would not let me wait so 
long. Already he has spoken of his 
wish that I should wed, and there is 
Hans Leipert, the wax-chandler’s fat 
son, to whom he fain would betroth me.” 

“And so, my very dearest, it must 
be good-bye—no! I will not have it so! 
Dost thou remember how we held each 
other fast that night when we thought 
death by torture was our portion on the 
morrow ?” 

“Yea, heart of mine,” he answers her. 

“Why, then, let us hold each other 
so again, and clipped in an embrace of 
love we'll drown ourselves together in 
the Kiver Zinn. They say that suicide’s 
a sin, but surely the good God will let 
us into Paradise when we tell Him that 
we died lest we be parted from each 
other.” 

“Now by Allah His great mercy, 
what means this foolish talk of sui- 
cider” I roared as I stepped through 
the garden gate. 

And they looked at me with a foolish, 
hangdog glance, and so: 

“Dost love this worthless vagabond, 
this penniless soldier of fortune?” I 
asked the maid. 

“Yea, Excellency,” she answered 
with a curtsy. “I love him truly, with 
all my heart and soul.” 
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“And thou, young Sergeant Castro, 
dost love this witling chit, this daugh- 
ter of a lowing, cud-chewing Dutch- 
man? Dost love her so that thou 
wouldst leave our band of free com- 
panions for her sake?” 

“Excellency,” he answers, “my life 
belongs to thee. "Twas thou who saved 
me from the Spanish torture, and where 
thou Jeadest I will follow, but—but”’— 
he was like to blubber like a babe—“T 
love her more than anything on earth, 
and were | my own man . 

“Who says thou’rt not thine own?” 
I bellowed. “Did ever one of Carlos’ 
Tiger Cubs own a master? By the 
beard of God, enough of this weak 
folly. This very night I speak Mynheer 
the Burgomaster for her hand = 

“But if he says thee nay, perchance, 
your Excellency ” the little maid 
puts in. 

“Then by the Prophet’s beard, il 
sack the town and bear thee captive 
oer the sea, as once they took the Tro- 
jan Helen in the days of old.” 











‘ey LIKE the lad, for he is brave and 

honest and of manly promise,” 
saith. Mynheer van der Poort when I 
had asked him for his daughter’s hand 
for Luiz, “but he’s penniless, and she a 
mighty heiress. Why, her wedding 
‘dowry shall be a pile of minted silver 
equal to her body-weight. What can 
young Sergeant Castro have to offset 
that °” 

“Come thou to the haymarket at the 
stroke of ten tomorrow,” answered I, 
“and bring with thee thy daughter and 
thy worthy wife, and eke a notary. 
There I shall show ye what ye wot not 
of, Heer Burgomaster, or I’m not Car- 
los de la Muerte, called the Tiger and 
Fire- Master.” 

So straight I went unto my ship, and 
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from the store of plunder in her hoid 
| took forth many a golden cup and 
chain and candlestick, and many a bag 
of Spanish gold, and more than one 
strong sack of jewels which we'd 
wrenched from the churchly vessels 
which had come mto our hands. 

And on the morrow, when we all 
were met at the haymarket, I bade 
young Castro seat him in the mighty 
scales, and then J had my man pile 
golden plate and coin and golden ves- 
sels from a hundred Spanish palaces 
and churches in the other balance, till 
they both swung free from off the 
ground. 

“And what hast thou to say to that, 
Mynheer?” I asked the burgomaster. 
“Her weight in minted silver, quotha? 
By Allah and by Allah, see the fortune 
that my Sergeant Castro brings—a 
hundredweight of solid gold and—give 
me thine cap, Mynheer,” I bade, and 
when he, wondering, handed it to me, 
I drew a bag of gems from out my cloak 
and filled his headgear to the brim with 
diamonds, pearls and emeralds. “Canst 
match a dowry such as that?” I asked him. 

And so the notary drew the marriage 
contract, and solemnly they were be- 
trothed in church. 

Then toa Jewish banker of the town, 
an honest and a craity man withal, I 
took young Luiz Castro, and gave him 
in his charge. “Teach him the banker’s 
trade, and how to make his fortune ten 
times bigger, Master Lombard,” I com- 
manded. “He is a Portugee, and I mis- 
doubt me not but he will better thine 
instructions,” 

And so we sailed away from Luys, 
and hand in hand upon the quay stood 
Luiz Castro, aforetime my small or- 
derly, and his beloved Lysbeth. 

Allah grant them many valiant sons 
and beauteous daughters. 


PIONEERS OF THE POSTS 


by WILLIAM TIBBETTS BRANNON 


NE of the earliest heroes of Amer- 

ican history was an unnamed 
young man who stood beside his horse 
one chill morning in January of 1693 
solemnly listening to instructions from 
Francis Lovelace, Governor of New 
York (lately New Amsterdam). 
Among other things, Lovelace ordered 
him to “detect and cause to bee appre- 
hended all Souldyers and Servants runn 
away from these parts.” He swore that 
he would “truly and soberly comport 
yorselfe,” that he would guard his 
cargo with his life. 

Then the Governor handed the young 
rider a portmanteau full of letters for 
Boston. The young man mounted his 
horse and rode out through the woods 
of Manhattan, the cheers of more than 
two thousand people ringing in his ears. 
He was not only the first official post- 
man in America; he was the first to 
ride down “Heroes’ Highway” in New 
York. 

The route to Boston then was prac- 
tically an uncharted course. He must 
brave all the perils of the wilderness 
and savage, possibly hostile Indians. 
Snow and ice and unbridged streams 
made the trip all the more hazardous. 
Following the trail was a matter of 
guesswork; there were some rudely 
beaten paths through the wilderness, 
some dim Indian trails, nothing else. 

Thus, with little more than a horse 
and a young man’s fortitude, was the 
first official mail service in America 
launched. Many others were to follow 
his example. The pages of America’s 
postal history are replete with stories 
of bravery and daring in carrying the 
mails. 


EARLY a century later, another 
man gained wide repute as a mes- 
senger. The posts, by that time fairly 
well organized, were a monopoly of the 
British crown, by royal edict. But the 
rebellious Americans needed a courier 
service free from British snooping. The 
man who began to ride with the swift- 
ness and elusiveness of the wind was in 
large part responsible for the quick 
cementing of the colonies in a bond of 
revolt against the crown. 

His name was Paul Revere. 

Though Paul Revere is noted in the 
history books for his performance after 
the outbreak of the war, his real service 
came before. He carried secret mes- 
sages between patriots before open 
warfare was considered. His most 
valuable service was in 1775, when he 
carried a message from Boston to the 
Committee of Fifty in New York, pro- 
posing a boycott of English goods. 
Revere rode on to Philadelphia with 
the message and returned to New York. 

The Committee of Fifty had decided 
to act. Revere was informed of the 
action, and began scattering the news 
far and wide to secret committees in 
the various colonies. The patriots re- 
sponded to the call and the Continental 
Congress came into being. 

Then, one quiet Sunday, late in April, 
the customary peace of Manhattan was 
broken by the galloping horse of the 
postrider, Israel Bessel. Breathlessly, 
he related the startling news: The 
patriots had battled the British at Lex- 
ington. ‘The war was on. American in- 
dependence was at stake! 

The British post was doomed and 
collapsed completely on May 4. The 
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American postriders took up where 
they left off with hardly an interuption. 
Without the daring riders and some 
equally daring postmasters, the story 
of the war might have been different. 

Riding through wilderness and over 
unblazed trails was perilous enough. 
But more hazardous still were the 
stealthy trips between the Continental 
Congress and the armies in the field. 
An American soldier captured by the 
British was treated as a prisoner of 
war; but a postrider bearing secret 
messages was treated as a traiter and 
was likely to be executed for treason. 

Yet these unsung heroes of the Revo- 
lution permitted no such hazard to 
stop them. They rode by night around 
the enemy lines or crept stealthily 
through the brush virtually under the 
noses of British generals. It was only 
through their efforts that news of the 
war was carried from colony to colony 
and some sort of co-ordination main- 
tained. 

They also carried private communi- 
cations, greatly aided by the most suc- 
cessful whispering campaign in Amer- 
ican history. Even though the British 
occupied a town, the American post 
office was still maintained and its 
whereabouts known to most Amer- 
icans. The Postmaster at New York 
greatly annoyed the British when they 
occupied the town. Not only did he 
keep the post office going, but almost 
daily printed and distributed handbills 
attacking the Tories. 

The post office was as mobile as a 
present-day trailer, being moved at any 
moment from one house to another. 
But when a move was made, word was 
always left for those patriots “inquiring 
where the Postmaster might be heard 
of.” Finally, when the enemy’s occu- 
pancy of New York became too com- 
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plete, the Postmaster and appurten- 
ances retreated through Westchester 
County with Washington’s army. 


T WAS not until after the war that 
the value of the postrider’s service 
received recognition. But soon he came 
to be a great man and the day of his 
arrival in a village was known, not as 
Tuesday or Friday, but as “post day.” 
The citizens met the postman, who 
stood in the center of the throng and 
called out the names of those for whom 
he had letters or newspapers. When he 
had delivered his mail, prominent men 
vied with each other for the honor of 
putting up the postman overnight. The 
winner was considered a very lucky fel- 
low when he proudly escorted the post- 
rider home with him. A feast was 
placed before him and the family 
proudly gathered around while he told 
the news and related whatever adven- 
tures had befallen him on the way. 

The incredible expansion of the vast 
and vague territory known as the West 
called for innovations in the postal 
service. Mail was sent into the wilds 
by stages, horseback riders, boats, 
afoot. It was carried all the way from 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati in a canoe. 
One boat was scheduled to leave 
“every Monday Morning at Five 
O’clock or the night before if she 
chuses.” 

The new Louisiana Territory de- 
manded attention. Arrangements were 
made to run a line to New Orleans, 
down the river from Natchez. A 
treaty with the Cherokees permitted 
routes to the settlements on the Tom- 
bigbee and Mobile Rivers. The Indians 
cleared the trails, provided log bridges 
across streams. They also agreed to 
furnish food and entertainment for the 
postrider and feed his horse. 


GOLDEN FLEECE 


An unhappy mistake on the New 
Orleans route was almost serious. The 
battle of New Orleans was fought two 
weeks after a treaty of peace had been 
signed in Belgium, but the news was 
slow getting to Washington. Imme- 
diately, a special postrider was dis- 
patched with a message from the War 
Department. 

With the help of a special order from 
the Postmaster-General the postrider 
sped on his way. He arrived at New 
Orleans in record time, dashed breath- 
lessly up to General Jackson and pre- 
sented the pouch. When it was opened, 
nothing more than a private letter was 
disclosed. The wrong letter had been 
put in the pouch! It was only after the 
rider had shown Jackson the special 
order from the Postmaster-General that 
the story of the peace treaty was ac- 
cepted as truth. 


FAVORITE controversy of the 

early part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was whether or not mail should 
be carried on Sunday. Many people 
protested against it, but the postmen 
continued to ride. A group of ardent 
gentlemen in Princeton, New Jersey, 
decided to take matters in their own 
hands. 

One Sunday morning they gathered 
at an advantageous place on the road. 
When the Washington mail messenger 
came galloping along, he was forcibly 
detained and held until Monday morn- 
ing. The pious plotters were arrested 
and punished and their agitation ceased. 
When the pouch was opened, it was 
found to contain, outside of a few dead 
letters and official reports, several cop- 
ies of the Christian Advocate. 

Over in Michigan, a young man was 
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given the tough assignment of riding 
with the mails to the new post office at 
Grand Rapids. He blazed a trail by 
marking trees with a hatchet, forded 
creeks and swam rivers. On one oc- 
casion, while his horse was swimming 
a river, the pouch got loose and went 
swirling downstream. The boy swam 
after it, recovered it, went on his way. 

Coming to a clearing, he could hear 
the agonized cries of a woman. He 
located a cabin and went in, finding the 
woman in labor. Her husband had gone 
for a doctor, but that was seven miles 
away and he was afoot. At the direc- 
tion of the woman, the boy boiled water 
and made other preparations. After the 
baby was born and the woman made 
comfortable, the postrider continued 
his journey. On his return trip, he was 
hailed at the clearing by a man who 
said he was the father. They were so 
grateful they had decided to name the 
baby “Mail Boy.” 

The disappearance of the western 
frontiers and technological advances 
soon made the work of the postmen 
routine matters rather than feats. The 
service came to be taken for granted. 
The mailman was just another lucky 
stiff with a regular job. If the mail 
didn’t come through, the Department 
was to blame. 

The general attitude was expressed 
by the Postmaster in a small town in 
Georgia, who wrote in response to 
Washington’s insistent demands for his 
quarterly reports, then long overdue: 

“....you need send no further com- 
munications to me concerning those 
reports, as I don’t intend to waste my 
time on anything of the kind or send 
any dam reports to Washington until 
I get through cutting my hay.” 
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Buenaventura, Republic de Colombia, 
Feb. 25th. The STAR OF ITALY, 
last of the famous STAR line, lies 
stranded here in the mud. Her masts 
and some of her spars still stand— 
but she looks woefuily abandoned. 
—News Item. 
I never see an old deserted ship, 
(Moored to the rotting fabric of a 
wharf 
That silent reaches into the backwash 
Of some forgotten estuary) 
But that I climb to her forsaken decks, 
And vision there, on poop and foc’s'le- 
head 
The ghosts of yesterday. 


I see the gallant figures of her crew, 
Proud in their strength and cunning 
To drive a staunch vessel on her course 
Against the angry gray-backs that roll 
forever 
South of Hershel— 
Adown the wind there comes the reck- 
less lilt 
Of a deep-water chantey. 


Comely women, lynx-eyed, in far flung 
ports 
Laugh shrilly along the waterfronts, 
cajoling, luring. 
Taprooms wreathed in drifting smoke, 
reeking fumes, 
A drunken vicious brawl, a frightened 
wanton 
Whimpering at that thing upon the floor, 
The sheath-knife in its back; 
Sullen figures, sobered, slinking through 
the night 
Back to their ships. 
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Gone all the ghosts, strange ports, hard. 
ships, 
Illictt joys, and scarlet revelries ; 
While they who laid aloft or steadied 
bucking wheel, 
Roll, challenging the FATES 
Across far distant seas; 
Or rest, full forty fathoms deep:—who 
knows ? 
ee OK ee 
And this old ship, the broken plaything 
Of a heedless Destiny. 








FOR OUR READERS 


The mythical GOLDEN FLEECE symbolized a 
prize worthy of pursuit, regardless the perils 
of the voyage. The spirit of that myth provid- 
ed the editorial theme for a fine PULP maga- 
zine. 

GOLDEN FLEECE was originally published 
from October 1938 to June 1939. Book for book, 
during its brief run, GOLDEN FLEECE delivered 
excellent adventure tales cloaked in plausible 
historic settings and dusted, ever so lightly, 
with fine cut fantasy. Both A.J. Gontier, Jr. 
and C.G. Williams, the original editors of the 
GOLDEN FLEECE,deserve a special note of thanks 
for achieving such a high watermark for PULP 
fiction magazines. 


The GOLDEN FLEECE volume you have just 
read is an original collection. Editorially 
speaking, it was well nigh impossible to as- 
semble a "Best Of" selection from the nine 
issue set that is GOLDEN FLEECE. Consequently, 
this rendition is a representative sampling of 
a typical issue of this exceptional PULP maga- 
zine. 

We hope you've enjoyed this voyage and 
will be aboard for our further venturings. 


The Odyssey Publishers 
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PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


Odyssey Publications is a new _ publishing 
venture. 

Our specialty is the reprinting of the best and 
the most unusual of those very colorful forms of the 
print medium, the PULPS. 

Each set of four titles will contain two ‘full 
count’ reprints and two original collections. A ‘full 
count’ reprint contains every word of text, only the 
advertising has been omitted. Each original 


_ collection will be the best cross-section representa- 


tion of the title. In the current series, Spicy 
Adventure 2tones and O'Leary's. WatBirds are the 


‘full count’ reprints. And Oriental Stories and 


Golden Fleece are the original collections. 


Each title will be printed with a full color cover. 

Odyssey Publications will also be reprinting full 
size facsimile editions of notable PULP magazines. 

Advance announcements will be made only 
when actual publication is imminent. All too often 
do we see and hear of the intended publication 
listings of others only to be disappointed by 
changed or forgone schedules. 


Odyssey Publications solicits both your 
comments and suggestions. Tell us what you think 
of our product and just what YOU would like to see 
made available. 


The Odyssey Publishers 
William H. Desmond Diane M. Howard 
John R. Howard Robert K. Wiener 
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THE BEST IN PULP REPRINTS 





AVAILABLE NOW FROM: 


ODYSSEY PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box I 
West Newton, MA 02165 


